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THE SINGULARITY OF SNOWMEN 


The Snowman, though we know him to be a doomed 
figure, has nevertheless an odd kind of immortality. 
He is made in exactly the same way, for exactly the 
same purpose and with exactly the same material as he 
was made under Elizabeth 1. In the 16th century he 
would not, of course, have worn an old Air Raid 
Warden’s helmet ; and it is doubtful if in those days he 
had taken up smoking. But in all essentials he is 
unchanged. 

Even in the darkest days of austerity he could be erected 
without a licence ; untrammelled by controls, private 
enterprise went to work with rare and complete spon- 
taneity. Moreover, there has never been any question 
of the Snowman being made of anything else but snow 
and this, in an age when so much is synthetic, gives 
him a certain singularity. Impassive, faintly Churchillian, 
he broods upon the lawn, a lonely, comfortless figure 
in the early dusk. We cannot find it in our hearts to 
wish him a long life, yet, when the thaw comes, we are 
touched by his undignified declension into a grey, 
vestigial and amorphous stump of slush. But there is 
no need to pity his impermanence. He will be there 
again next year, and the year after, and the year after 
that. He is really, when you come to think of it, a 


good deal less impermanent than the rest of us. 





The Midland Bank, too, will be there next year, and the 
year after, and the year after that, to provide unfailingly 


the banking facilities which the nation requires. 
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Fish-hooks 


(AND FREIGHTERS) 





Which earns more—a ton of steel for freighters 
or a ton of steel for fish-hooks? Fish-hooks, 
every time. All fish-hooks are made of steel. 
They are sold all over the world. And every ton 
sold to America earns 350,000 dollars, 


Fish-hooks are made from high carbon, 
5-gauge wire rod and are usually bench drawn. 
The highest proportion of this hand working is 
done in Sheffield. It can be as fine as .008"; and 
is seldom thicker than .166” diameter. Thus does 
steel service Britain’s quality exports. 

Note for anglers: A reassuring fact is that 
Izaak Walton was not only a Freeman of the 
Ironmongers’ Company but gave his occupation 


on his marriage certificate as “ ironmonger ”’. 
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WAIT FOR IT 


SPATE Of singularly aimless and ill-informed specu- 
lation about the course of the American economy in 
the year 1954 has flooded the British press in the past 
few days. The Times leads the way to a guardedly 
jaundiced conclusion; the Daily Herald brings up the rear with 
some particularly dismal warnings of a possible slump, which 
it accompanies, by some peculiar logic of its own, with support 
for demands for higher wages. Only the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent seems to have hit on the sensible conclusion 
that the Americans may know more about their own economy 
than anyone else. And the Americans, who have more up- 
to-date information than anyone else, and a vastly superior 
apparatus for the expert scrutiny and appraisal of that 
information, are not unduly worried. The body of 300 
economists meeting in Washington under the auspices of the 
American Statistical Association expects a slight decline, but 
nothing that could be called a slump. Perhaps that is because 
most of them, according to The Times's dark comment, are 
thought io be Republicans. But a more likely reason for their 
telative confidence is that they know what they are talking 
about—or at least enough to justify British observers in giving 
them the benefit of the doubt. 
For us there are two separate questions. First, is there to be 
@ serious depression in America or merely a slight decline ? 
Second, is even a slight decline in America likely to have 
serious effects in Britain and the Sterling Area? The answer 
to the first question is largely psychological, extremely chancy, 
and anybody’s guess. The only certainty is that if Americans 
have cold feet as badly as some British observers seem to 
have the chances that a recession will turn into a slump are 
The answer to the second question—the effect on 
is a largely technical matter and the 


increased. 
the British economy 


Statistical materials for arriving at an answer will not be 
available here for some weeks. 


But the question can be 


precisely posed in two stages. Stage one—if there is a fall 
in American home demand for goods, will suppliers decide 
to reduce their stocks as well, thus intensifying the immediate 
depressing effect on production and imports? Stage two— 
to what extent will a fall in demand affect imports into the 
United States from the Sterling Area? Shall we have to take 
a more than proportionate share of the strain? We shall not 
know until we have, later in January, some more up-to-date 
American trade statistics. But in the meantime we do know 
that the recent weakening of prices in America has not been 
serious for the commodities, such as rubber, wool and cocoa, 
on which much of our dollar income depends. So far, the 
Americans are not alarmed, and there is no particular reason 
why we should be. 


Foray or Feint ? 


Reports, which caused some consternation in France, 
that Indo-China had been “cut in two” were followed by 
Viet Minh claims to have inflicted two thousand casualties 
on their opponents. The French said they had lost only 150 
men. What seems to have happened is that a rebel force, 
consisting of one or possibly two divisions, advanced from the 
coast into Laos and forced the evacuation of Thakhek on the 
Mekong River without having to fight for it. The extent to 
which surprise was achieved by so large a force covering so 
long a distance at so slow a pace does not exhibit the French 
intelligence staff in a creditable light, and at the time of writing 
contact has not been established with the enemy by patrols 
working north from Seno, 60 miles south of Thakhek. The 
ultimate purpose of General Giap’s campaign is not easy to 
define. The pattern of precedents suggests that the rebel 
operations in Laos will continue to meet with success until, 
after eliminating or driving in outposts, their forces come up 
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against the main French position at Seno, whose defenders, 
with the advantages of air supply and a strong concentration 
of supporting arms, should be able to make the Viet Minh’s 
victorious advance seem, in perspective, like a rather aimless 
foray. There is, however, the bare possibility that the Viet 
Minh strategy is diversionary. Nationalist Chinese sources 
have for some time been reporting major troop concentrations 
in Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Hainan Island. Some 
of the formations allegedly identified have come from Korea, 
and there are Stories (which, if true, may be significant, for 
the Chinese attach importance to matters of military nomen- 
clature) that some units have been designated “ Aid Indo- 
China Volunteer Troops”; the Chinese forces in Korea were 
known as the “Aid Korea Volunteer Army.” There has 
always been some prospect of a major Chinese intervention in 
Indo-China, and if in fact Peking contemplated an attempt to 
seize the Red River Delta from bases only 200 miles north- 
west and north-east of Hanoi, it would be a sensible idea to 
tie up large French forces (and in particular a high proportion 
of the available transport aircraft) in a purely defensive rdle 
300 miles to the south. There is no particular reason to 
suppose that anything of this nature is going to happen; but 
it may be noted that the opening of a direct rail link between 
Moscow and Peking—if it is effected, as announced, in 
January—will indirectly but not negligibly lessen the great 
administrative difficulties of a third military adventure by the 
Chinese Communist armies. 


The Limit at Berlin 


The willingness of the Western Powers to fall in with the 
Russian demand that the Berlin meeting of the Four Powers 
should be delayed until January 25th, is no doubt mainly due 
to the fact that the co-ordination of Western policy was still far 
from complete when the Bermuda conference ended and is 
not complete yet. That might provide an excuse for 
some further delay. But if this is the pass to which 
we have come through the decision to place more emphasis on 
the need for a meeting with the Russians than on the need for an 
agreed policy with which to confront them, then the past nine 
months have been largely wasted. The desire of the Russians for 
delay can easily be understood. The origins of that desire— 
all of them bad—are also easy to discover. The Marxist 
expectation that if the capitalist Powers are given enough time 
they will in due course disagree with each other; the hope that 
time and impatience will drive the Western Powers to accept 
more readily the proposal for a Five Power conference, includ- 
ing China; even the need of the men in the Kremlin to con- 
centrate on their complex and potentially murderous relations 
to each other—all these provide solid reasons for procrastina- 
tion. The minor pretexts which may be employed are still 
two-a-penny—the exact date of the meeting (for January 25th 
is only the earliest suggested date); the exact meeting place in 
Berlin (about which there is already a rumble of disagreement); 
and the question of German representation at the meeting. But 
there is no reason why the Western Powers should put up with 
any more nonsense on these lines. They have overcome the 
original Russian resistance to the holding of a meeting. Now 
they must go straight ahead to the extraction from the Russians 
of a genuine concession. 


The Korean Prisoners 


Ninety days were allowed for “ explanations ” to the 23,000 
prisoners of war in Korea who refused repatriation and passed 
into the custody of the neutral commission. When this period 
ended on December 23rd only about a seventh of them had 
been seen by “explainers” and of these only three hundred 
odd had changed their minds and elected to return to the north. 
What is to happen now to the 22,500 prisoners still in the 
custody of the Indians at Panmunjom ? This question can be 
answered more easily than the Communists choose to. 
According to the provisions of the armistice their fate should 
have been referred at the end of the ninety days to the political 
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conference. But there is no political conference, and there js 
no sign of one, The armistice agreement said also that if 
within 120 days of the prisoners having been handed over to 
the neutral commission (a period which expires on Janu 
22nd) the political conference had not reached a settlement, 
they should be set free, declared civilians, and given the choicg 
of staying in Korea or going to such neutral countries ag 
would accept them. And this is what must be done og 
January 22nd. But a new crisis is being worked up: the 
Communists wish to resume the “explanations” farce; they 
wish the prisoners to be kept in custody until the political 
conference meets; and the Indian Government apparently 
thinks that the matter should be referred to the General 
Assembly. But there should be no quibbling here. The Indiang 
know that only by violence could the prisoners be kept in 
custody after January 22nd. They must be set free. 


Industrial Battlefield 


Now that the brief break for goodwill is over (and the spend- 
ing spree which made the Labour assertion that the cost of 
living is away ahead of wages look rather silly), the engineering 
dispute is moving swiftly into crisis. It remains to be seen 
whether the Minister of Labour can by his intervention avert 
an all-out industrial battle which would certainly have the most 
disastrous consequences for the British economy. The decision 
which the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions reached on December 23rd was that unless the 
employers capitulated and granted the fifteen per cent. increase 
demanded, a ban on overtime and a strict limitation of pieces 
work should begin on January 18th. It looks as if the 
employers, in their discussions with the Minister, are standing 
firm. They say simply, and rightly, that in the face of harden- 
ing foreign competition the industry cannot afford increased 
costs. They deny the unions’ argument that employees have 
not had a fair share of the benefits resulting from higher 
productivity. The unions’ other argument certainly does not 
stand up to examination. They say that wages have failed to 
keep pace with the cost of living; but for several months now 
the cost of living has been stable, and this, as Professor Paish 
has convincingly argued, together with the fact that the 
engineering workers have received one of the largest average 
rises in real earnings since 1949, makes the demand for a 
fifteen per cent. increase, or even a much smaller one, difficult 
to justify. Productivity is the key, and it is to increases in 
this that wage increases must be geared. And the job of 
increasing productivity is one for the employees as well as the 
employers. What is being demanded at the moment is more 
money (much more) for the same work, and in the circum: 
stances the impossibility of giving way is clear—unless the 
question is looked at from the point of view of the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions. The engineers’ campaign 
fits perfectly into the wrecking programme announced by the 
WFTU some months ago. 


Worker Priests 


The step taken by the French Provincial Superiors of the 
Jesuit Order in recalling members employed as worker priests 
indicates that this missionary effort to reach the industrial 
working-class, which had already incurred Vatican disapproval 
earlier this year, is unlikely to continue in its present form. 
The communiqué issued by the French cardinals on theif 
return from Rome in November had already foreshadowed 
this. Much will obviously depend on the way the conditions 
laid down for the continuance of the worker priest movement 
are applied, but the clause forbidding the full-time employment 
of priests in factories*undermines the whole original idea of 
gaining the confidence of a working-class neither interested 
in Christianity nor attracted by its official representatives. 
What is now to become of this pays en mission ? It is signifi- 
cant that the Bishop of Angers chose to include a denunciation 
of Gallicanism in a sermon preached on tse matter. Rome 


has been firm. Whether she has been wise is another matter. 
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N Europe and in Asia, the policy of the Western Powers 

is still based on the principle, defined by Mr. Kennan 

in 1947, as the “firm containment designed to confront 
the Russians with unalterable counter-force at every point where 
they show signs of encroaching upon the interests of a peaceful 
and stable state.” At the beginning of 1954, this involves, in 
Asia, fighting militant Communism on the frontiers of China— 
that is, since the truce in Korea, in Indo-China. In Europe, it 
involves carrying the Atlantic alliance to the frontiers of Russian 
power by the admission of Western Germany to the collective 
defence of Europe. As they have so far been constructed, both 
these hinges of the containment policy turn upon France, and 
both of them depend upon the assumption that France is in 
a condition to support this degree of strain. Yet far many 
years, this assumption has been little more than a pious hope; 
and it has now become a piece of optimism that may well be 
finally disastrous for France, and will certainly destroy the 
foundations of Western policy if it continues far into the 
coming year. 

In two places only is this clearly understood. The first is 
Bonn, where impatience with France provokes clarity about 
France. When a delegation of French deputies recently 
visited Poland, to reinforce their arguments against the 
rearmament of Germany by discussing, with the Poles, German 
ambitions east of the Oder-Neisse, the official news sheet of 
Dr. Adenauer’s party referred to them as “ Messrs. Daladier, 
Soustelle and their other French fellow-travellers.” It is an 
offensive and inaccurate description, but it is one way of saying 
that by relying on France to do what she cannot do, the West 
is playing Russia’s game. The second place where there are 
no illusions about France is Moscow. The Russians have found 
the vulnerable heel in the Atlantic alliance, and they are making 
it perfectly clear that their main tactic at Berlin, and there- 
after, will be to nourish French hopes and fears in order 
indefinitely to postpone the rearmament of Western Germany. 
It is becoming equally.clear that French fears of Germany, and 
thence French hopes of a détente with Russia, are so great 
that Mr. Molotov will have grossly to mismanage the Berlin 
conference if he is to fail in his objective. 

The refusal of France to face the resurgence of Germany is 
the acceptance by the French of their own weakness. On the 
surface, it is a failure in the technique of government. There 
is no coalition among French parties, of the right, left or 
centre, that could survive such a test of confidence. At the 
next level down, it is a failure to solve the problems of the 
French economy. The long-drawn-out inflation, which has 
ravaged the pockets and morals of the French bourgeoisie, has 
destroyed the status of the franc and with it the incentive of 
manufacturers to invest, of consumers to save, and of the 
middlemen to make their prices competitive. The result is 
that industrial output is still only four per cent. above the 
level of 1929, agricultural output is so low that France has 
to import $200 million of food each year, and all branches 
of the French economy are emsenched behind restrictive 
barriers against each other and the world outside. Thus the 
national product is static not dynamic and is incapable of 
expanding to carry the additional burdens of a war in the 
Far East and an army strong enough to hold the balance with 
Germany in Europe. Indeed, one of the effects of imposing 
these burdens on it (even though much of them is carried by 
the United States) has been to bring the only progressive sector 
of the French economy—the public investment programme of 
the Monnet Plan—to a stop with the rest of it. 

But even this is not the basic problem. The inflation may 
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have blown itself out; the pressure on prices is declining, 
unemployment is rising, and the average price of gold in Paris 
during 1953 was considerably lower than the price in Bombay. 
If it were merely a question of economics, the battle for the franc 
—and, with it, of the vitality of France—might even be won. 
But it is primarily a question of confidence in the ability of 
some French Government to govern France, and in the ability 
of France to behave as a first-rate power. Until there is some 
proof of this, the workers will have no confidence in their 
employers and industrial unrest will grow; the employers will 
have no confidence in the economic future and no obligation 
to expose themselves to competition; the bureaucrats will have 
no confidence in their Ministers, and the soldiers will have a 
deep and reasonable suspicion of the bureaucrats. Until 
all these things are cured, France will continue to be incapable 
of performing the functions allotted to her by her allies. 

Thus in the end, the problem of France resolves itself into 
the scarcely comprehensible problem of French internal politics. 
On January 17th, if not before, M. Laniel’s government 
automatically resigns with the installation of the new President. 
In theory, one of three things can happen: a new government 
based on roughly the same coalition (that is, from the Radicals 
rightwards); a new government based on a left centre coalition 
(from the Radicals leftwards), which would have to include 
the Socialists and either some Communists or some support from 
the centre; or a dissolution and new elections (this last could 
happen only under a technicality in the constitution, if it were 
agreed that it should happen and if there had previously been 
a defeat of the government on a vote of confidence). Of these 
possibilities, a left-wing coalition is extremely unlikely, since 
the Socialists refuse to take part in any government until there 
has been a dissolution, on the grounds that the best hope of 
defeating the Communists in the next election is to keep their 
own record clean (and therefore void). A dissolution is also 
unlikely, since there is reason to believe that the Communists 
have in fact gained more votes in the country than any other 
party since the last election. There remains the tattered 
coalition of M. Laniel—or its equivalent under another name— 
always assuming that the Radicals will consent to serve in it in 
spite of their objections to M. Laniel as a Presidential 
candidate. 

There are two things wrong with such a coalition. The 
first is that, on most major points of policy, internal and 
external, it does not agree with itself; the second, that it no 
longer bears any relation to public opinion in France nor 
inspires any kind of confidence outside the walls of the Palais 
Bourbon. 

On the short term, then, there can be no progress. On the 
longer term, if France is to be spared a full-blooded Communist 
left, it will require courage and vitality and political realism 
on the part of her politicians; and many of the politicians who 
are still capable of these qualities also believe that the first 
essential for France is to shed the load—in Indo-China, and 
to some extent even in Europe—that she has so far assumed 
for the collective cause of the Atlantic Alliance. 

In all these circumstances, is there any reason to believe 
that Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden can safely rest their policy for 
Europe and Asia on the assumption that France can support 
it? And if there is no reason, should not Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Eden start now with an “ agonising reappraisal” ? Not, 
perhaps, quite the reappraisal that Mr. Dulles had in mind; 
there is no object in reappraising the defensibility of the 
continent, for the continent has to be defended in any case. 
No peripheral bases can contain Communism, whose frontiers 
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run through the centre of Europe. But there must be a re- 
appraisal of the means by which, and the countries through 
which, Europe and South East Asia can be defended. This is 
something that must be done whether the European Army 
Treaty is finally driven through the Assembly or not, for the 
weakness of France will remain whether she ratifies or whether 
she does not, and so will the obligations on Britain and America 
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to recognise and to fill the vacuum which is left by France's 
weakness. If the answer points to Japan in the East ang 
Germany in the West, it will be an agonising exercise indeed, 
But it is better to be agonised than exposed to Communist 
advance, and it is better to think of new ways of reducing 
the agony than to continue with old ways of prolonging the 
exposure. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN, on June 19th, two citizens of a democratically 

governed Republic to which we are bound by ties of 

friendship, debts of gratitude and community of 
interests were executed for treason, there was a storm of protest 
in this country, mostly but not exclusively coming from people 
with Left-wing views. When, after a secret trial, Lavrenti Beria 
was executed for treason, nobody seemed to mind in the least. 
Yet the Rosenbergs were trying to succour a police-state whose 
policies towards this country are full of overt or covert 
hostility, whereas Beria—according to the evidence against 
him, which was mostly published posthumously—had devoted 
his whole career to damaging the interests of a tyranny. He 
does not sound, he did not look, a very sympathetic 
character, and I suppose it is fair to credit him with only the 
blackest motives. But at least he was killed for actively 
opposing, not for actively supporting, an autocracy whose 
actions both at home and abroad most liberal-minded men 
often find it hard,to condone; and I detect—though I know it 
is pedantic to do so—a certain lack of logic in weeping for 
the Rosenbergs and grunting at Beria. 


Wavell 


Archie John Wavell had in his character the kind of great- 
ness which does not often—unless its possessor happens to be 
a Creative artist—lead to worldly success. This was in any 
case a commodity for which he showed few signs of caring. 
He had very high standards and a philosophy of his own, 
which was really (I suspect) a kind of chivalry without any 
knights in it. It was typical of him, when he was given the 
Military Cross for gallantry in Burma, to try and refuse the 
award on the grounds—which I know to have been untenable 

-that he had not deserved it. (You cannot, I think I am right 
in saying, refuse an award for bravery, though I believe there 
was an officer of the Irish Guards in the First War who never 
put up the ribbon of his MC because he felt that a brother- 
officer ought to have been recommended for it.) He inherited 
his father’s imaginative approach to the arts of war, but as 
a peace-time soldier he would never have made much of a 
mark, for his talents were those of a teacher rather than a 
commander and he was in small ways a very unpractical 
person. After his father’s death Archie John grew (or so it 
seemed to me) increasingly to resemble him in appearance and 
mannerisms; the quizzical drawl, the sudden laugh, were very 
vivid echoes. He was only 37 when he was killed in action 
against the Mau Mau last week, and had hardly begun to 
fulfil himself; but few who knew him well can have doubted 
that, behind that engagingly coltish facade, there dwelt a very 
tine and generous spirit. 


Where the Nuts Come From 


Every year about this time I receive an annual report from 
my spy in South America. He has not been idle during 1953, 
crossing the Transandean Railway between the Argentine and 
Chile, getting himself arrested during Carnaval in Rio de 
Janeiro, sailing up the Amazon to Manaos on a rum-runner, 
and jolting along the Madeira-Mamoré Railway on the 
Brazilian-Bolivian frontier, where the Indians, mindful of the 
atrocities which attended its construction at the end. of the last 
century, still attack maintenance gangs with bows and arrows. 
He ended up with a flight to Matto Grosso, and must be one 


of the very few white men who have visited, without ill effect, 
the territory of the Chavante Indians. The village he went 
to was just north of the Rio das Mortes. He writes: “ These 
Chavantes have for generations been amongst the most 
dangerous savages in South America and have killed anyone, 
white or Indian, who attempted to enter their territory; but 
this group were successfully contacted last year, though it’s 
still a rather chancy business going into their country. Big 
muscular fellows, forthright and independent in their attitude, 
they look unmistakably cruel and treacherous, and whereas 
most of the tribes in the Xingu basin are sadly decreasing in 
numbers this Chavante village was simply crammed with 
children, and the women almost all appeared to be pregnant.” 
It sounds as though it had paid the Chavantes to keep the 
blessings of civilisation at arm’s length. 


Antony’s Elbow 


Ever since that beau sabreur, Mr. Osbert Lancaster, nearly 
cut the top off one of my fingers with his broadsword during 
an undergraduate production of King Lear, I have taken a keen 
interest in stage fights. Mr. Michael Redgrave, who was talking 
about them the other night, made one realise how grave are 
the occupational hazards which beset the Shakespearean actor. 
He himself has twice inflicted head-wounds on a colleague — 
once, as Laertes, on Sir Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet and once, 
as Macbeth, on an American Macduff in New York. He has 
had his eyeball grazed, I forget in what réle, by Mr. Richard 
Burton and his torso has often been abraded by collapsible 
swords and daggers which failed to collapse when he committed 
suicide. But he says that it is stage-falls which do you most 
damage in the long run, because every night—to say nothing 
of matinées—you hit the ground with exactly the same parts 
of your body. It is different, he thinks, for clowns and 
tumblers, who don’t have to fall in the awkward ways that 
realism demands and who, not being mainly preoccupied with 
the portrayal of character, can concentrate on their acrobatics. 
I imagine that the rostrums and flights of steps which are now 
so endemic on the Shakespearan stage increase the shocks and 
stresses to which a conscientious actor must subject his frame. 


The Loophole 


Until recently’ Peers of the Realm wishing to travel to 
America were spared most of the difficulties and vexations 
which must be endured by the ordinary Briton in quest of 4 
visa, this courteous usage being based on their status as 
hereditary members of the legislature. All that has changed 
now. A nobleman of my acquaintance, preparing for his 
annual visit to America on business, has just been required 
to furnish the United States immigration authorities with a 
complete set of his finger-prints. 


Love from a Stranger 


Christmas cards from tradesmen go straight into the waste- 
paper basket, and when a broadcaster wishes us all the compli- 
ments of the season his mellow, breezy benedictions, diffused 
so effortlessly among millions of complete strangers, have a 
rather synthetic ring. Yet it can do no harm to wish my 
readers good luck during 1954—or so at least, faced with a 
demand from the printer for four more lines, I quite easily 
persuade myself. STRIX 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
js BRITAIN FINISHED? 


Anew series of Spectator articles offers answers to the question 
—Has Britain come to the end of a period of world power ? 
Last week Professor D. W. Brogan opened the series with an 
examination of the standing of Britain in American eyes. Sir 
Keith Hancock now gives a Commonwealth view. Sir Keith, 
who is himself an Australian by birth, is Director of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies and Professor of British 
Commonwealth Affairs in the University of London. 


A Commonwealth View 
By SIR KEITH HANCOCK 


HE Commonwealth has suffered an immense loss of 

power compared with the British Empire of half, or even 

a quarter, of a century ago. Commonwealth statesmen of 
those days did not foresee the loss. Let us enter the story at a 
specific point of time, 15th May, 1917, the day when General 
Smuts put the word Commonwealth into wide official circula- 
tion. Rome was an Empire, he declared, Germany is an Empire, 
but we are something different; we are not one nation but many 
nations, not One state but a system of states, not a static system 
but a dynamic evolving system; let us call ourselves a Common- 
wealth; liberty is our rule of life and in liberty we find our 
unity; we are more powerful than any Empire the world has 
ever known. 

Up to a point, this was good prophecy. Today there is far 
less of the solar-system Empire than there was thirty-six years 
ago, far more of the multi-centred Commonwealth. Within the 
Commonwealth liberty has grown to sovereign equality. Euro- 
peans are no longer its monopolisers; three Asian states share 
it in full. A West African state may soon share it in full. 
Pandit Nehru and even Dr. Nkrumah might well exclaim, as 
General Botha did at the Imperial Conference of 1911, “ Liberty 
and Decentralisation have done wonders.” But have they done 
all the wonders that Botha and Smuts anticipated? Why the 
decline in power ? 

Power depends on three things: first, the mass of resources; 
secondly, the capacity to mobilise and deploy them; thirdly, the 
will to do so. (It depends also on some more subtle factors, 
such as its relation to. consent at home and abroad, and it is 
here, perhaps more than at any other point, that the true test of 
Commonwealth opinions of Britain lies.) The first two factors 
are to a considerable degree measurable in statistical terms— 
figures of manpower and national income per head of popula- 
tion; of specific resources such as steel production, aircraft 
industries and shipbuilding yards; of the armed forces that are 
necessary to protect lines of communication on land and at sea. 
The significance of such figures is always relative: what matters, 
as Our ancestors well knew when they measured their power 
against that of their continental rivals, is “the comparative 
strength of Great Britain.” During the past half century the 
comparative strength of the British Empire would have been 
in decline even if the Empire had suffered no change at all in 
its constitutional and political structure. The optimists of thirty 
years ago believed that the Dominions would make good the 
inevitable relative decline of British strength; they expected 
Australia and the rest to repeat in the twentieth century the 
nineteenth-century miracle of American growth. It has not 
happened. But Japan achieved a miracle and China will try 
to achieve one. Who can tell whether or not the Dominions 
of the Pacific, a generation hence, will be on balance producers 
or consumers of power? And who can prophesy the weight 
of India and Pakistan in the Asian-Australasian balance? To- 
day they are in frustrating balance against each other; but even 
if the present political hindrances were overcome, their 
economic situation might well prevent them from achieving 
together what the Indian Army, a brief decade ago, was still 
able to achieve in the protection of security within the basin 
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of the Indian Ocean. The very will to attempt such a task 
depends on their assessment of the value of British policy in 
the past and in the value of a continuance of that policy in the 
future. 

Meanwhile, the United Kingdom generates and deploys the 
bulk of the power that is requisite for the Commonwealth’s 
survival. The effort is back-breaking and is cursed by a ghastly 
paradox of power—that the demands upon it multiply as the 
supply decreases. Nowadays we may need to send two or three 
divisions in order to hold territories that we occupied and 
pacified sixty or seventy years ago with two or three companies. 
And we should sleep unquietly at night if our two-year con- 
scripts were not on guard in Germany. 

As the Commonwealth statesmen of today, Smuts’s suc- 
cessors, look at this small island there are some questions they 
are bound to ask. How long can its inhabitants sustain so 
many and so great burdens? How long must they? Prediction 
is a chancy business, yet it would be unreasonable to deny our- 
selves all hope of easement. Certainly Commonwealth views of 
the future of Britain must depend, in a strictly material sense, 
on the possibility of such easement. The indices of comparative 
strength appear very precise but they are reliable only in short 
term. Beyond the boundaries of the Commonwealth there is 
scope for some redress of the present over-simplified balance 
of power; within the boundaries there is much room for 
vigorous growth. Canada’s economic progress during the past 
decade has been remarkable. I have heard Colin Clark argue 
that India is likely very soon to “ pierce the supersonic barrier ” 
beyond which lie rapid accumulation of capital and massive 
industrial strength; if this forecast be true, new meaning may 
be discovered in the old saying that England will remain a 
Great Power so long as she maintains her connection with 
India. And there are other countries of the Commonwealth, 
including the United Kingdom itself. which have ample scope 
for expanding economic endeavour. An inventory of the 
Commonwealth’s comparative strength, taken Member by 
Member, may be much more heartening half a century hence 
than it is now. 

But will the Members of the Commonwealth—each Member 
must now be asking——in fact be willing to pool their strength ? 
Will these sovereign equals maintain their unity in the 
“common cause”? These questions take us beyond the area 
of statistical measurement. General Smuts answered them by 
faith. So did the assembled governments at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926: each one of us, they affirmed, is master 
in his own house, but no “ common cause ” will be imperilled. 
All the equal nations except one made their affirmation good 
in 1939. Yet in General Smuts’s own nation the debate was 
bitter and the margin of decision narrow. What would the 
decision be today in South Africa? What would it be in 
India and Pakistan? 

Nobody with any sense would venture to prophesy—but 
then, nobody with any sense would raise the question in 
advance of imminent need. Nor would any wise man suggest 
that solidarity in a war, which everybody hopes to avert, is 
the only common cause, the only test of value within the 
Commonwealth. Sir Wilfrid Laurier challenged this assump- 
tion half a century and more ago. General Smuts himself 
would never have accepted it; if he had been asked to declare 
what he believed to be the most urgent common cause of the 
Commonwealth he would probably have answered: to fashion 
a world society of nations on the principle of liberty. The 
nations of the Commonwealth are still committed to this 
endeavour, both in their dealings with each other and with 
foreign nations. The world would be a far more hopeless 
place than it is were it not for the “network of contacts” 
binding London, Ottawa, Delhi and the other capitals of the 
Commonwealth. It is, moreover, all to the good that Ottawa 
has its own special contact with Washington and Delhi with 
Peking. The Commonwealth is doing something to keep com- 
munications open in this divided world, and in doing so is 
strengthening its own communications. It is buying time both 
for others and for it elf. 

Time everywhere has been moving too fast for perplexed 
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humanity; yet the Commonwealth has absorbed the immense 
changes of the past decade rather better than most people 
would have expected. Among the citizens of its sovereign 
Members the majority now are Asians; they have been made 
welcome not only in word but in deed—for example, through 
all the acts of co-operation that flow from the Colombo Plan. 
Indians have ceased to be, and Pakistanis will soon cease to 
be, subjects of the Queen; yet India and Pakistan accept the 
Queen as Head of the Commonwealth. It is understandable 
that Australians and New Zealanders, with their deep-rooted 
instinctive loyalties, should regret the breach of the old organic 
and symbolical unity; but they are realistic enough to accept 
the Commonwealth as it is. The telegrams that go every day 
from Canberra to Delhi are more numerous than those that 
Canberra sends anywhere else except to London. The nations 
of the Commonwealth are weaving between the civilisations of 
Europe and Asia new patterns of mutual trust and aid. Will 
these new strands prove more enduring than the old Imperial 
ties? It is possible, and the disposition of Commonwealth 
leaders is to believe it. 

Africa has now become the crisis continent. There as else- 
where the Commonwealth must ultimately stand or fall by the 
principle of national self-government; but the African nations 
are not yet made. Nation-making takes time; but time is 
short, or seems to be. We must therefore expect the next 
decades to be just as disturbed as the past one has been. This 
is a sobering prospect, but it need not be intimidating. If we 
lengthen the perspective—let us say, from the Durham Report 
to the India Independence Act—we shall find goed cause for 

ersisting along the hard road of liberty. The Commonwealth 
is committed by its own history to this road, whether or not 
it leads to the haven of unity and security which Smuts and 
his contemporaries envisaged. Britain’s future is basically a 
matter of the faith of the people of Britain in themselves. But 
that faith is also essential to the very structure of the 
Commonwealth. 


Next week's article in this series will be by Richard Chancellor, 


who will deal with Russian opinions of Britain. 


In Kikuyuland — 


By C. G. EDWARDS 


IME to inspect the camp. I look out on the camp of 

the King’s African Rifles company, with which I am 

serving in the Nyeri District of the Kikuyu reserve of 
Kenya, from the stone building which serves as Officers’ Mess 
and Company HQ. Before the emergency it was the dispensary 
for the neighbourhood, but patients ceased to come and the 
dispenser, himself a Kikuyu, went home. The platoon for 
the morning patrol are fallen in and being inspected by the 
African sergeant-major with their equipment, their khaki drill 
well starched and pressed in contrast with their pitch-black 
hands and faces and the green trees and grass. The three-ton 
lorry which will take them to the patrol] area is starting up on 
the road, and I wonder how we will get on when the short 
rains come next month and turn the red earth roads, which 
climb up and down the steep ridges, into slippery quagmires. 
I go out and inspect the tents and the rations which have just 
arrived from Nyeri thirty miles away. 

Our camp is on one of the ridges which run across Kikuyu 
and are separated by deep valleys with swift-flowing streams 
from the Aberdare Mountains, many of them well stocked with 
trout. There is no time to fish now. At the end of our camp 
are the lines of a section of the Kenya Police under an African 
Inspector; outside their tents I see Chief Paulo—the chief for 
this and neighbouring ridges—-who has come to live in our 
camp for safety. I walk up, greet him and ask if he has any 
news Of Mau Mau activity in the area. He answers at great 
length but has no news. He speaks the immaculate Swahili 


of the administration, which contrasts with my fluent but 
ungrammiatical version which is the best that most can achieve 
during a twelve-month Nationa] Service tour. 
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I call my orderly to fetch his rifle and we walk down the 
road to the village, a triangle of mud and stone buildings 
roofed as usual with petrol jerricans which have been beaten 
out flat and are now rusty and unprepossessing. We go first 
to the village store and the Kikuyu owner sells me some things 
we need for the mess. I glance around his shop where | see 
cloth, ironmongery, tins of food, matches, beer and minerals, 
1 notice some bottles of Dutch beer and ask the price and 
who buys it. “Three shillings. The village people like it,” 
he replies. Europeans drink an East African brew at Is. 2d, 
We continue up the road past the butcher (local meat 9d. per 
lb.) to the baker. We inspect his primitive oven which bakes 
some of the best bread I have tasted. We move back to camp 
past grey-haired old men who can remember the first white 
men to come to their country, past children playing happily 
in the road. I wonder, can this be a country where ninety 
per cent. of the population have taken an oath to drive out 
the European? Yesterday-—-market day 
men in the village and examined their papers; almost all were 
in order. “Where are the Mau Mau?” we asked chief 
Paulo. “ They are not here,” was the reply. Sometimes it is 
hard to believe that so much is wrong. As we walk back, 
my orderly expresses his contempt for the Kikuyu who own 
this lovely land and are disaffected. He is a Mkamba (another 
agricultural tribe not dissimilar in race to the Kikuyu) whose 
country in contrast to this fertile reserve is dying from the 
erosion of its soil. His opinion is typical of the other men 
in the company who come from all the tribes of Kenya, Bantu 
and Hamitic, agriculturalist and pastoralist. Most of them 
have problems and grievances similar to those of the Kikuyu, 
but they manage to retain a respect for the European who 
administers them, and who has so altered the conditions of 
life in their country in the last fifty years. 

I sit down at a table and begin to bring the company’s pay- 
books up to date; not far away our African signaller is speaking 
on the wireless to an aircraft overhead; after a while he comes 
and reports that it has seen nothing unusual. I see a figure 
come into the camp and run up to the chief. He points 
excitedly down the valley, and I see the Inspector hurry up. 


When I arrive Paulo lets out a torrent of excited Swahili. 
“There is a Mau Mau gang. There has been a murder.” 
“Where ? ” ” He does not know—-he heard it from his brother.” 


“In which direction?” “ Up the valley road.” 

The emergency platoon is fallen in, a message is sent to 
Nyeri on the wireless and in two parties we set out to investi- 
gate. Our informant leads my party to his hut where we meet 
his brother, but it is some moments before I can make sense 
of his story. He says there is a large gang armed with rifles. 
We scramble up the hill in the direction they left, down the 
other side through thick maize which could conceal a company, 
then up again past a homestead with children playing and 
chickens running to and fro, and up and up to the top of the 
ridge. Now our guide seems at a loss; we have a fine view 
across the valley and there is not a man to be seen. We go 
to some nearby huts to ask for news; they are deserted 
Suddenly the platoon sergeant points to a figure moving quickly 
through some maize to our left. I call to him to stop; he does 
not. Did he not hear? Is he trying to escape? The platoon 
sergeant orders him to stop once more, this time in his own 
Kikuyu tongue. He stops, and when called comes up towards 
us. The sergeant speaks to him in Kikuyu. He replies that he 
does not know Swahili. This is quite possible since in the 
depths of the reserves there are many who do not know this, 
the lingua franca of Kenya. He says that he was working 
in his shamba (farm); it may be true. How does one tell 
friend from foe? Both are outwardly the same, black figures 
in scanty clothing, yet it is our job to distinguish, our job to 
destroy the one and to aid the other. I am doubtful and tell 
him to come to camp for questioning. 

In camp the spell is broken; now we have real evidence of 
hate and strife around us. The second party has found the 
scene of the crime. The location headman has been attacked 
with pangas and found with his head severed from his disfigured 
body. His escort, a Kikuyu tribal policeman, grievously 
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wounded, tried to crawl to our camp for help and fainted on 
the way. He has been sent to hospital at Nyeri arid we are soon 
to learn that he died on the way. He had been caught by 
a crowd of young men while riding a bicycle and unable to 
defend himself; his rifle was stolen. A victory to Mau Mau 
—two murders and a rifle and hardly a chance of detection. 

Thus the emergency continues with days of failure, days 
of success, and days of uneasy peace. Nothing is clear cut; 
peace and war, friend and enemy merge perilously close 
together. Nairobi with its politicians and agitators is remote, 
Whitehall is in another world, words and phrases like “ rebel- 
lion,” “ oppression,” “ battle for White supremacy ” seem out 
of place and meaningless. We, African and European, the 
former in a great majority, are trying to restore peace to a tribe 
which has been terrified and rent apart by a vicious minority. 
But life continues, babies cry, the old men gossip, the women 
till the fertile land or carry great loads hung from a leather 
thong across the forehead, while the young men idle with the 
cattle. drink illicit brews or join the gangs. The beauty of 
the country is undisturbed by war and its rumours, the streams 
flow on, the maize grows as it has done each year since it 
was introduced by the European, the labourer removes his hat 
as I pass, but what they really think few if any can tell. 


A Vision of Canada 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T used always to be said that you should not stay more than 
three weeks in a country if you wanted to write a book 
about it. A longer stay clouded your vision. I have 

bettered that counsel by staying four days in Canada. I do 
not propose to write a book, but the impressions will have the 
clarity that comes from the brevity of my visit. True, I have 
been in Canada before, but never for very long, and the last 
time that I was in this part of Canada was in the late winter of 
1942, at a grim time in the war, after three weeks in convoy 
when, even in Canadian waters, Nazi power was active and 
when, if light and carefree by London standards, Montreal 
and Ottawa felt and showed the strain of war. 

Now it was not a question of three weeks, but a matter of 
less than twenty-four hours. Now even London looked cheer- 
ful and Canada, as I knew, was booming. Envious citizens of 
the United States looked at the Canadian dollar and the 
Canadian budget, at the unity of Canadian government and at 
the drive of the Canadian economy. Canada was now one of 
the treasure houses of the world. From being a poor it had 
become a rich relation, and it was interesting to see how it bore 
its new opulence. Canada bore it with what seemed to me 
excessive modesty. (Had I stayed longer I might have had to 
modify that view.) This was a boom economy but there was 
little or no sign of the boom mentality. Little or no verbal sign, 
for the material signs of the boom could not be ignored. 

There was the mere material growth of Montreal; the new 
cantilever houses of the rich on “the Mountain”; the new 
blocks that housed the less rich; the growing suburbs and 
what, perhaps, struck me most, the vast new buildings of the 
“Université de Montréal.” For this is the second biggest 
French-speaking city in the world and part of its interest is the 
mingling of the North American way of life and the language 
and in many ways /es moeurs of old France—indeed, in rural 
Quebec, of a France more ancienne than can be found today in 
France. But here the skyscrapers, the cars, the stores, the 
American dress made Buvez Coca Cola a natural part of the 
scene as that slogan is not yet in France. Here was an ancient, 
conservative culture, adjusting itself to the new world of modern 
business and technology, in a way that France herself has 
not yet done. Here was Ja France nouvelle as well as 
La Nouvelle France. These businessmen going up in the 
elevator in the splendid Aviation Building might have been 
typical elevator travellers in 40 Wall Street, but they were 
speak ne French. So it was in small things and great. The 
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“tabloids” were in French and so were the comic strips. 
“ Blandine,” I took to be a version of “ Blondie,” the name 
not meant to recall the first great woman martyr of Lyons, in 
the days before there was a France, though already a 
Gallican church. The saleswomen in a shop bearing a well- 
known London name were gossiping in French when not serving 
in English, There was a bookshop with a great Paris name. 
Was it there or in Quebec that I bought a paper-backed trans- 
lation of Middlemarch provided with an alluring cover that 
would have astonished George Eliot—or her admirer Proust ? 
True, in Montreal, so I was told and can well believe, the mass 
of business is still “ Anglo-Saxon” which, judging by names, 
means Scottish. But the urbanisation of French Canada is 
going on fast and a great many Canadians, of both tongues, 
are noting the transformation with interest, hope and some 
apprehension. For few can think that “Jean Baptiste” will 
remain unchanged in this new world (there are, I learned, 
75,000 French-Canadians now settled in Toronto). The 
immense force of stability represented by the Aabitant is far 
from being dissipated, but Mayor Houde of Montreal is a 
representative of one of the new developments in New France. 
Yet, even in this great and dazzlingly opulent city (the prices 
show that), the old order is strong. The power of the church 
is visible in the Press in a way that I have not noticed in 
Milan or Rome, not to speak of Paris or Lyons. Many of 
the notices, reports, scraps of incidental information, recall 
Dublin more than any European city I know, and have an air 
of being natural, part of the permanent and ancient order of 
things, that they do not have in a great American Catholic city 
like Boston. There are even, so I learned from the local Press, 
existentialist caves as well as naive devotees of “ bebop” 
among the young students of French Montreal. Hollywood, 
Broadway, St.-Germain-des Prés are all assailing an order 
that even conquest could not shake. And no censorship, no 
legal freezing of the old order is possible in this enclave as 
it is, in theory, in Dublin. There is another difference: “ the 
language,” as they say in Ireland, is living, indeed, in the streets 
of Montreal, while I have yet to hear a word of Irish spoken 
in the streets of Dublin. 


In the city of Quebec, the impression of the solidity of the 
old order is, of course, more lively. There are movies and 
five-and-tens and Cadillacs, but in some: parts of the city you 
could think yourself in a Norman town like L’Aigle. And 
most manifest in Quebec is the novelty of the landscape. The 
first Bretons and Normans and men from Saintonge who sailed 
up here must have been astounded at the barbaric magnificence 
of the scene. Even now it dwarfs the works of man; even the 
great bridges look frail beside the great river and the great 
hills. And to the North, lies the “ great, lone land,” to borrow 
Sir William Butler’s phrase applied to another region. There 
is the new treasure house or one of them, in the remoie wastes 
of Labrador where the greatest ironfield in the world is coming 
into operation. And there the winter has already come, the 
winter that, in a few weeks, will still the St. Lawrence and 
the Richelieu and recall the days when men moved on snow- 
shoes from Quebec to Montreal. But those days are gone. 
The climate is the same (a little milder perhaps), but there is 
central heating and cars with electric heaters and ski-jumps and 
all that wealth can give. The Citadel still looks down on the 
river up which sailed, in 1759, a young man reciting poetry by 
a former member of Peterhouse. There is the monument to 
Montcalm and Wolfe (is there another of its kind in the 
world?). The car that is to take me to Montreal picks me up; 
the thickly settled belt between the two cities is traversed, so 
French and now so American. There are the numerous 
churches, and in the restaurant at Trois Riviéres there is a 
large family party celebrating something as if they were in the 
Lyonnais or in Normandy. There is the airport; I pass into 
the vigilant and prudent hands of Transcanada Airlines; again 
the St. Lawrence, again the citadel of Quebec seen from the 
I have seen not Canada 
It has a heroic past; it wdl have a heroic 


air: then north over the wastelands 
but its nucicus 


future 
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Pain or Hunger 
By CLIFFORD COLLINS 


T was my first week in the building. A twelve-year-old 
was kneeling on his pal’s midriff, and with a raucous sense 
of enjoyment beating his head against the playground wall, 

“We're only playing, sir,” he said as I passed. It was 
quite true, and I apologised privately for the interruption and 
made the necessary mental adjustment. By this time, it was 
not a great adjustment to have to make; indeed, I was glad 
that we were still friends, the head-banger and I, for you 
can fall out with a lot of people in a week. 

My corridor shift is on a Tuesday, and it was a wet October 
one, still in my first month. The corridors are sixty yards 
long, one on top of .another, rubber on concrete, and on 
Tuesdays I walk them. The rubber makes the click and 
clatter of a thousand feet into a gentle thunder, when at ten- 
thirty-five the milk whistle sounds for a general exodus. Five 
hundred boys leave seventeen classrooms, and make for the 
crates; five hundred silver caps are torn from five hundred 
half-pints. After a very summary drinking, the ushering out- 
side begins. 

I seem to remember having taught the spelling rule, ‘i 
before ‘e” except after ‘c’, before break that morning, listing 
the exceptions, but here the technique is to allow none. I know 
it is wet, but there is a covered way round a square of grass 
on one side of the building. There is no shelter on the 
other side. A quarter of a mile of playing-field separates 
us from the railway lines and repair shops, chimneys, 
corrugated roofs, and shunting convalescent engines. All 
the same, the technique is to allow no exceptions, not even 
the washroom. And the seventeen classrooms, like those who 
teach in them, are having a rest. Today there is one excep- 
tion. The kids are forming a gangway outside, I am looking 
on behind locked doors. Hoisted up by the arms on two 
pairs of shoulders, Daly is being brought in. 

I know Daly, for I have already kept him in after school, 
for spontaneous malice. Daly is tough, but unpopular among 
the toughs. He is handsome and not stupid, but quick-witted. 
His face is a dirty angel’s, though he has a wider range of 
expression; and he is an atheist (which is what Dad has told 
him to be). “ It’s all right for you,” he said to me knowingly 
but truly, on one of my after-school reforming efforts, “ You 
had a mother.” While I was walking the lanes between the 
benches, Daly, with one or two others, was writing lines. 
Someone mumbled, “It’s all right if you’re rich,” meaning 
somehow, me. “I wonder what ’e is ?” the same voice said. 
“"Im,” replied Daly, without stopping on his way through 
I must not talk when I am told not to talk—“"im? ’E’s as 
blue as Churchill.” 

Daly is quite cold, and I am glad. Last week he put carbide 
in my inkwells, and I found a dead canary pinned on my 
blackboard. However, I must investigate. The culprit, I find, is 
Button, so I send for him while Daly is being revived. Button 
comes from the ex-Polish army camp in Heather Lane, where 
this sort of thing happens nightly. Button is big and dark, 
and he always wears a black suit to match. He has a slothful, 
easy disposition, and is quite manageable in class. “I was 
readin’ a letter, sir,” says Button, “and ’e turns round to me 
and says, * Who’s that from? The police?’ So I did ’im.” 
The shaft was too near. Daly is reviving now, so I can take 
the matter higher up. “Much of a pair, those two,” I am 
told in a truthful, ineffectual way. 

It was still in my first year. They have found a nickname 
for me now. A moustache is my symbol of authority and 
they call me the Colonel, which is strange, for I am one of 
the few teachers at the West County School who have no 
service experience. Perhaps my idea of discipline is martial: 
silence and obedience certainly play a large part in it now. 
I am also, strictly speaking, classed by my voice, which has 
only one or two vestiges of the north country left in it a‘ier 
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ght educative years away from home. Also, I have taught 

two middle-class schools. There, I did teach; here I am 
the most mechanical instructor. The class is subdued, all 
equipment is issued, together with brief staccato instructions; 
whereupon thirty-five pens execute thirty-five compositions. 
In a minute I may have to throw a boy out into the corridor, 
J am big and can do it, some can’t or won't. Yesterday | 
threw Mackay out, incidentally tearing a button off his shirt. 
Mackay cursed me and said, “I don’t mind yer hittin’ me, 
but yer needn’t tear me clothes.” School and home are quite 
separate. His mother will have to sew the button on again, 
and he is frightened to ask her. It is quiet today, Friday. 
] take up a central position and my eyes rove round, tracing 
patterns along the rows, while my feet rock me a little along 
the line of the floorboards, the only way I can stand more or 
less still. It will be Friday afternoon break when this is over, 
which, in the staffroom, is the best. if the weariest, time of 
the week. 

Tea is brewed in a kettle, and to it milk is added, and cold 
water, for there is not time to drink it hot. Someone has 
taken the teaspoons, so the brew is stirred with a knife or a 
marking pencil. There is a rush for two easy chairs, which can 
be reserved by carrying a cushion with you to the tea queue. 
During the week complaints about boys are voiced, justice 
reported. Justice is “ even-handed,” but this word has a new 
meaning. If you have to hit a boy, hit him with the flat of 
your hand so that you don’t leave a mark. Corporal punish- 
ment is unofficial and unsupported by authority. But this is 
not a Friday afternoon issue. Weekend motoring (motor-car 
magazines are popular among the staff), gardens, football, are 
Friday subjects, not boys. The staff has a syndicate football 
pool, and we have worked it out that a big enough dividend 
would leave the school staffed by the Head and two Methodists, 
when, on that very day, eighteen contracts would have been 
formally terminated. In the meanwhile, I can only repeat 
what was said to me when I arrived, “ Pain and hunger. They're 
the two things they understand.” After two years I know it’s 





not true. They understand some other things very well. But 
that’s after two years. 
CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 
Below are printed the answers to: the Christmas Questions 
published in the Spectator of December 25th. 
1. a. Sir Alfred Suenson-Taylor. b.John Buchan. c. Lieut. 


Herwald Ramsbotham. 
g. Professor Lindemann. 


Commander J. M. Kenworthy. d. 
e. Sir John Maffey. f. Lord Hugh Cecil. 
h, Sir John Anderson. i. Miss M. Thomas. 

2. a. Cumberland. b. Somerset. c. Yorks (N. Riding). d. Norfolk 
and Lancs. e. Yorks (W. Riding). f. Yorks (W. Riding). g. Cum- 
berland. h. Westmorland and Cumberland. i. Yorks (N. Riding). 
j. Somerset. k. Devon. 1. Devon. m. Dorset. n. Worcs. o. Hunts. 
p. Devon. q. Devon. r. Wilts. 

3. a. Northamptonshire (before 1881, 2nd Bn. was 58th Foot or 
Rutlandshire Regt.). b. King’s Royal Rifles (who were in the ship 
when she was wrecked). c. Royal Sussex (who defeated Regiment of 
Roussillon on the Plains of Abraham). d. Grenadier Guards. 
e. Worcestershire (having been surprised in the mess by Indians in 
N. America in’the eighteenth century). f. Queen’s (whose badge is a 
Paschal Lamb). g. 14th Hussars (captured at Vittoria from Joseph 
Bonaparte’s baggage train). h. Royal Welch Fusiliers (apparently to 
commemorate the fact that they were the last regiment to wear the 
pigtail, since they were serving overseas when it was abandoned in 
1808). i. Intelligence Corps. 

4. a. Rembrandt. b. Rembrandt. 
e. Rubens. 


5. a. The Young Visiters (Daisy Ashford). 


c. Constable. d. Rubens. 


b. The Crock of Gold 


(James Stephens). c. Jn the Beginning (Norman Douglas). d. Sybil 
(Benjamin Disraeli). e. Great Expectations (Dickens). f. A Senti- 
mental Journey (Sterne). g. Kipps (H. G. Wells). h. David Copper- 


field (Dickens). i. Darkness at Noon (Arthur Koestler). j. The 
History of Mr. Polly (H. G. Wells). 
6. a. Belgium. b. Spain, especially Andalucia. c. India. d. Russia. 


e. Aquitaine, especially Toulouse. f. Italy. g. Japan. h. Portugal. 
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7. a. Hobbes, of the life of man. b. Disraeli, of London. c. 
Herbert Spencer, of evolution. d. R. S. Surtees, of hunting. e. 
Edgar Wallace, of a highbrow. f. Bernard Shaw, of England and 
America. g. Sir W. Churchill, of Russia. h. Oscar Wilde, of the 
peerage. i. Byron, of George III. j. Elizabeth I, of herself. 
k. Dryden, of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury. 

8. a. Allusion to packman’s habit of travelling with talbot (old 
English hound). b. Corruption of ** Mourning Bush,”’ in mourning 
for Charles I (Shifnal, Salop). c. Device of the Glaziers’ Company. 
d. Badge of Richard Il. e. Roman practice of exhibiting a pole 
bearing ivy and vine leaves as a symbol of Bacchus, adopted in 
mediaeval England to distinguish ale-houses from other cottages. 
f. Crest of the Watermen. g. House used by machine-breakers 
(Tetbury, Glos.). h. Device of John of Gaunt. i. Inn called ** The 
Old Fox’’ converted into a temperance hotel (Bricket Wood, 
Herts). j. Eldest son of 3rd Duke of Rutland, b. 1722, who became 
Commander-in-Chief on the continent. 

9. a. Parts of a tennis court. b. Sizes of writing and drawing papers. 
c. All clarets from the Pavillac parish of the Médoc. d. The 
Australian cricketers who did not play in the Oval Test, 1953. 
e. All virus diseases. 

10. a. February 2nd. b. the first Sunday and Monday after 
Twelfth Day. c. The fifth week after Easter week. d. The Monday 
and Tuesday after Low Sunday (i.e. the Sunday after Easter). 
e. January 6th. f. The octave of Beltane, the old Celtic festival, was 
May Ist to May 8th. g. The fourth Sunday in Lent. h. The second 
Sunday in May. 

11. a. All gave their names to types of primitive man, b. All 
gave their names to geological formations. c. All held out for the 
king amid territory held by Parliament in 1645. d. All contain 
majorities speaking Finno-Ugrian languages. e. All are the sites of 
ruins of ancient civilisations. f. All were formerly the seats of 
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bishops. 

12. a. Salisbury and Lincoln (there are two in the British Museum). 
b. Lincoln. c. Winchester. d. Ely. e. Hereford. f. Lichfield. 
g. Wells. 


13. Winchester College in the fourteenth century ; the Royal 
Society, the London Gazette, and White’s in the seventeenth century ; 
the Royal Academy of Arts, the Royal Institution, The Times, the 
Morning Post and the Observer in the eighteenth century ; the British 
Association and the Spectator in the nineteenth century; the 
British Academy, and the British Gazette in the twentieth century. 

14. a. Autumnal summer generally occurring in the first 
fortnight of October. b. An old name for a nail concealed in a 
piece of wood, against which a carpenter jars his saw or chisel. 
c. The four fingers and thumb. d. A treacherous gift like the wooden 
horse of Troy. e. Strips of palm leaf imported from China. f. Clocks 
of German (Deutsch), not Dutch, manufacture. g. A plant which 
grows in the great mountain chain between Tartary and Siberia. 
h. The government of Rome, in the early tenth century, by certain 
courtesans. i. A stage device for presenting apparitions. j. A nick- 
name for The Times in the nineteenth century. 

15. a. Queen of Castille. b. King of France 1285-1314. c. Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland. d. Prince of Orange, Stadholder of 
the Netherlands. e. King of the Franks (in fact though not in name), 
f. King of Western France. 

16. a. J. ¥Y. Cousteau. b. Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean. c. Chester 
f. Dr. Alain 


Wilmot. d. Duff Cooper. e. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Bombard. ; 
17. a. New York. b. Connecticut. c. Illinois. d. Missouri. 


Oklahoma. g. Virginia. h. Louisiana. 
18. a. Frank Baum. b. Christina Rossetti. c. Rudyard Kipling. 
d. Oscar Wilde. e. Kenneth Grahame. f. The Bible. 
19. a. Mary Queen of Scots. b. The acquisition by the Horner 
family of the Manor of Mells at the dissolution of the Monasteries. 
c. The dissolution of the monasteries. d. Queen Elizabeth I. 


e. North Carolina. f. 


20. a. Kent. b. Paxton. c. Vanbrugh. d. Frank Lloyd Wright. 
e. Lutyens. f. Barry. g. Inwood. h. Butterfield. i. Hardwick. 
j. Nash. k. Wilkins. 1. The monks. 


21. a. Companion, Order of the Star of India. b. Fellow of the Royal 
Photographic Society. c. Member of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. d. Fellow of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
e. Licentiate in Theology. f. Member of the British Ornithological 
Union. g. Fellow of the Linnaean Society. h. Territorial Decoration, 

22. a. Vermeer. b. Rubens. c. Hals. d. Rembrandt. e. Uccello. 
f. Blake. g. Velasquez. h. Rembrandt. i. Breughel. 

23. c, g. hk. lb. m, s, and t are fictitious. 
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THEATRE 


At the Lyric. (Lyric, Hammersmith.)— 
Cinderella. (Players’.)\—Down Came A 
Blackbird. By Peter Blackmore. (Savoy.) 


Tuis week’s theatre has a Christmas flavour 
rather because it is largely entertainment than 
because of any hint of holly, brandy or (for 
the matter of that) mistletoe. Af the Lyric, 
a ‘‘new review,’’ so the programme says. 
But don’t worry. It is really quite old, 
delightfully old. Those who came in their 
thousands to Sweet and Low will swarm to 
the Lyric to watch Hermione Baddeley give 
her celebrated impersonations of a series of 
hags, each witchier and bitchier than the last. 
Miss Baddeley starts in the comparatively 
innocuous surroundings of wildest Tun- 
bridge Wells and ends on the shady side of 
Wimbledon Common (a very common 
Common). Throughout she dominates, 
whether giving the famous snarl! (something 
between a belch and a grunt) or forgetting 
lumbago in the person of Mistinguett. 
Sometimes she even manages to be a little 
sinister: the old lady in the bath-chair, for 
instance. All in all, it is very much her 
evening, and in Dora Bryan she has a perfect 
opposite number. 

Miss Baddeley is the piéce de résistance, 
but there is plenty of humour and good 
acting in the other sketches and songs. 
With Alan Melville and Paul Dehn writing 
them, we expected wit, and it is wit we get, 
from the digs at television to the digs at 
dramatic critics. My only complaint is that 
perhaps the satire was not malicious enough. 
It is no good stinting your vitriol, and, 
compared with what goes on on the French 
stage, the most salty English review going 
struck me as very mild. The complete 
absence of political satire (always such a 
rich source of the utterly ridiculous) sug- 
gests some uncomfortable thoughts about 
national hypocrisy, while the fact that the 
Lord Chamberlain chose to cut a bit of an 
exceedingly innocent sketch raises once 
again the question of the wisdom of giving 
anyone what is a literally impossible job. 
Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to 
virtue, and it is, therefore, a good thing 
there is so much of it in this country. 
However, reviews are bound to suffer 
heavily from this salutary phenomenon, 
and Af the Lyric is no exception. Which 
does not mean to say that it is not delightful. 
I refuse to say which of the sketches I 
preferred. You must go and see them your- 
selves. 

7 * * 

Among the many tortures of the festive 
season pantomime has traditionally held a 
high place. To be subjected to waves of 
second-rate humour in a provincial theatre 
smelling strongly of DDT and mould in 
equal proportions is always unpleasant, and 
memories of such occasions have cast a 
sinister aura round the very word panto- 
mime for at least one critic. Nor are 
matters made any better by the various 
pressures to enjoy oneself which operate so 
strongly at Christmas. Of all moral black- 
mails this is the hardest to resist, and we 
must stifle our groans beneath the delighted 
applause of the rest of the audience as a 
peculiarly meaty principal boy begins the 





ascent of a beanstalk bending beneath her 
weight. Perhaps this was not always so. 
Nobody likes good, clean fun more than I 
do. The idea of policemen having buckets 
of whitewash poured over them goes straight 
to my heart, and I suspect there was a time 
when pantomime consisted largely of these 
simple joys. However, all this went by the 
board long ago. 

Feeling like this about Christmas Enter- 
tainment, I went to the Players’ Theatre 
with some foreboding (what Mr. Wode- 
house calls ** a nameless dread °’), and was 
glad to find that I was quite wrong. It is 
true that there were no buckets of white- 
wash (perhaps the small stage would not 
have allowed it), but there was everything 
else. This was the old original panto as 
played in Queen Victoria's days, and it 
ended with a harlequinade in the approved 
fashion. Cinderella was as ashily appealing 
as one had a right to expect, the ugly sisters 
were as ugly as possible within the limits of 
humour. There were nice sets, nice girls 
and some surprising rhymes. What more 
could anyone want of a ‘pantomime ? 
Perhaps the sympathetic atmosphere had 
something to do with it, but I would go to 
see this Cinderella, if they chose to put it on 
in August. Don Gemmell’s production 
managed to make the best of a small stage, 
Juno Stevas was a fine principal boy and 
Barbara Burke nearly ran away with the 
whole thing as Dandini. 

* - 7 

If Cleopatra’s nose had been an inch 
longer.... But Cleopatra did not live in the 
days of plastic surgery. Nowadays there is a 
remedy for everything. They take bits off 
and they add bits on. Peter Blackmore’s 
new play deals with the despised, but 
efficient, secretary of an Egyptologist, who 
has her nose shortened, her waist taken in 
and her hair waved in order to begin to 
LIVE. The charm works on her boss with 
surprising results. Properly treated, this 
theme might have made a comedy, though I 
doubt it. As it is, the almost complete lack 
of wit in the dialogue, combined with the 
banality of the twists in the plot make up a 
play almost terrifying in its tedium. It is 
like watching two punch-drunk boxers 
slogging at one another: you can see the 
ineffective blows coming. This is not the 
fault of the cast. They do their best with the 
dead wood (particularly Betty Paul and 
John Loder). There is, however, a limit to 
human achievement. Human endurance too. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


The Million Pound Note. (Gaumont.) 


Tuts is the classic moment for critics to 
glance over their shoulders at the year’s 
films. It is not a particularly valuable 
employment, its chief merit lying in its 
salutary effect upon the critic’s vanity ; for 
though we are supposed to sway public 
opinion we remember, while shuffiing through 
our back reviews, that nearly all the films we 
did not like the G.P. did. Often have I, 
fresh from abusing some film, run straight 
into a long queue impatiently waiting to see 
it, and any blown-up idea I might have of the 


power of my mighty pen has been quic 

exploded. I believe, indeed I most sincerely 
hope, I am not the only critic the great magg 
of cinema-goers ignores, and I dare say it j 
good for all our cultivated souls to recall thig 


once a year. However, let us not be tog 
dismayed nor exaggeratedly humble. For, 
although the public insists on trooping tg 
films we deem deplorable, it sometimes troops 
to those we have applauded ; purely coindj. 
dental, perhaps, but we must not be too hard 
on ourselves. 
* * ” 

My own personal awards for the year'y 
best films, some popular, some not, go to, iq 
the impressive line, Julius Caesar, Les Jeux 
Interdits, Nous Sommes Tous les Assassing 
and the lugubrious Wozzeck; in the thought. 
provoking line, The Heart of the Matter; for 
sheer visual beauty to those excerpts from 
Eisenstein’s unfinished picture Time in the 
Sun, bits of Moulin Rouge and Disney’s 
Waterbirds. The prize for comedy goes to 
Genevieve; The Cruel Sea and From Here t 
Eternity divide another for the best *‘ service” 
film, and The Conquest of Everest stands 
apart from any category. But for solid 
pleasure the following, which I would love 
to see again, take my sugar biscuits: Come 
Back Little Sheba, Roman Holiday, Shane, 
The Actress and The Kidnappers. it is not 
a bad bunch, considering the industry has 
been so pre-occupied with technical novelties, 
In an attempt to titillate our jaded senses it 
has given us both squints and casts in the 
eye, also deafened us, yet it has found time 
to appeal to our subtler parts, to interest our 
minds, capture Our imaginations, move our 
hearts, even on occasions to dust us over 
with magic. Let us give it due thanks. 

* ~ ~ 


The last film of the year, or at any rate my 
year, is a pleasant enough comedy built on 
the foundations of Mark Twain’s story The 
Million Pound Note. Directed by Ronald 
Neame and photographed in Technicolor 
it is more charming to look at than to listen 
to, its dialogue in every circumstance, ordin- 
ary or extraordinary, fighting shy of every- 
thing but the commonplace. Gregory Peck, 
as the pauper who is charged with keeping a 
million pound note intact for two months, 
makes a delightful hero, the beauty of his 


person, resplendent in top hat and tails, | 
blinding any further criticism. The heroine, § 


Jane Griffiths, though equally pretty, is not 
so successful, her archness striking a sub- 
urban note amid the liveried splendours of 
ducal Mayfair over which Joyce Grenfell 
rules with a crested teacup. Ronald Squire, 
A. E. Matthews, Wilfred Hyde White and a 
large cast of other excellent players, among 
whom Reginald Beckwith as a dumb™ strong 
man’’ and Bryan Forbes as a young tailor 
may be especially praised for the delicacy 
of their humour, move with professional 
assurance down the paths allotted them, and 
there are many felicitous scenes. This is not 
a brilliant film and Mr. Neame’s imagination 
is in a flickering mood, but it is quietly 
entertaining, sometimes funny, always 4 
pleasure to the eye. 

By the way, it is not going to the Gaumont 
until January 7th. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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FOUR POEMS 


The Ballad of Captain May 


Captain May, R.N., retired, awoke at night 
To the sound of singing 

And through his window saw 

The wide Atlantic bay lively with mermaids. 


Light was bad and a sudden tide 
Swinging the sea like a hammock 
Bore them away, the singers and 
Their serenade : but not before he heard them call his name. 


Pride set instantly at rest the scars the weather nipped, 
The mockery of poor promotions fell like dry 

Sand castles and Captain May saw uninvited 

Fame in being the man the mermaids knew by name. 


Stripped to the waist he dug a channel to the sea : 
High tides were forecast and accordingly he set 

A lighted lamp above his door, trusting the steady 
Flame to pilot in his longed-for guests. 


He brought his wooden bed downstairs and lay between 
Wet sheets, watching the sea invade his house. 

Already ankle deep, the water jostled heavy 

Chests and put the fire out, but brought no company. 


The captain, now afloat, saw suddenly that he had been 
Presumptuous : theirs was the invitation, he was not the host. 
Navy-fashion he weighed anchor, pushed the bed 

Free of nudging wall and on the ebb-tide put to sea. 


Brine picked the bed apart and Captain May, without 

A mast to fly his signal of distress, bared his grey 

Head and gradually sank towards 

The hospitality awaiting him along the underwater coast. 


No matron mourns for him and mermaids sing 
To Captain May who sailed to meet their music 
With his own. Awash he lives in mariner’s content 
And blows the gale ashore with ocean baritone. 


~ 


PHILIP OAKES 


Classical Landscape 


Their steady gaze segments the lawn. 


Swelling from tapered shafts of stone their heads 
furn in strict angles inward towards a plot 
Where blood-red roses flower and fall 

And know the resurrection year by year. 
Impassively these eyes of pallid stone 

Observe the gardener bent-back at his tasks, 
Watch under August sun the visitor 

Arrested by the beauty of the flowers 

Finger a petal, greedy for touch and fragrance, 
And stay until at length suspicion wells 

in him that mystery lies harsh 

And heavy on the air, a dark malaise. 


These garden gods are not of stone alone. 


So he moves on. He dare not glance along 
The beam of any gaze and meet an eye 
That does not waver though the sun 

Burn unobscured by any wisp of cleud. 


They stare unchanged, unchanging, towards a plot 
Where all is change and always, death and birth. 
A stony lust that cannot be assuaged, 

A passion for the petal’s innocence, 

A godlike greed 

For all that falls and lives again in seed 


An arc of statues on the verge 
nd Heaven’s intemperate envy of the Earth. 


JEAN DE L’ETANG 


Twilight in the Waste Lands 


Some quickly-weathering rock, perhaps, 
Eroded by a sandy wind, 

Conceals a carving, in the lapse 

Of centuries so often skinned 

That more than patinas escape, 

And from the crag the chiselled shape 
Disperses on the desert wind. 


The traveller, at dusk or dawn, 
Adverted by a trick of light, 
Starts at a meaning, hints a form 
So fugitive, the doubtful sight 
Suspects no hand of man at all, 
An artifact so natural 

It seems the work of air and light. 


Conceive of such a poem, planned 
With such a nicety of touch 

It quite conceals the maker’s hand 
And seems a votive fragment, such 
As patient scholars make unclear 
And, hazarding their guesses, fear 
They have read into it too much. 


Strung to the dominant, the voice 
Guys all the intervals of speech. 
Time-honoured forms present a choice 
Of parody or else pastiche. 

In all but what seems inchoate 

We quiz the past. To see it straight 
Requires a form just out of reach. 


Such form as, see, the setting sun 

Behind the shoulder of the bluff 

Brings out there ! But the beam is gone ; 
Old Rocky-face there in the rough, 
Asleep again, has wiped the slate, 

A God, a shape, that must await 

A light that’s sensitive enough. 


Sand-blast the friable. Concede 

Skin after skin, but frayed, not flayed 
Not chipped to chastened bone, but freed 
From every play but light and shade, 
Invertebrate. The marble chills ; 

Be no more shapely than the hills. 

See, there again, the sense betrayed ! 


DONALD DAVIB 


Catch 


The exercise of fishing sharpens thought. 
A Chinese sage would fish with hookless line, 
Submerging thoughts of the material. 


A different kettle suits the fish he sought, 
And elsewhere bends its watery confine 
The reaches of a cerebral canal. 


That fish he cast a hook so finely wrought 
No ripple marked its fall, used weightless twine. 
And bait to all eyes indetectable. 


Only odd boots ever drew that line taut, 
As if the image knew the brain’s design 
And fishness disappeared at fish’s call. 
Avenging, by declining to be caught, 
The catchproof fate accorded to its sign, 
The rusted unemployment of the reel. 
This angles men with men’s idea of sport. 
Abstract, but indestructibly piscine, 
It melts their hooks by turning soluble. 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
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Report on 1953 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 200 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors were asked to write a report on 1953 in the form and style of a company 
report for shareholders, a school report, the report of a Government Committee, a staff 


confidential report, or a social survey report. 


Unfortunately a small entry, school 
reports predominating. The quality was, 
however, high, and the short list was entirely 
of prizewinning standard ; it was difficult to 
resist the temptation to divide the prize 
between them all. 

Especially quotable company reports were 
those of Findlay P. Murdoch (Universal 
Time Supply Co.): ‘* Last March your 


Directors decided to terminate the supply of 


our vital commodity to M. Stalin of Russia, 
since it has always been their experience that 
such liquidations do much to promote high- 
level temporising in the international sphere, 
and I think timeholders will agree that 
events to date have fully justified this step °’ 
—and also the delightful absurdity of 
** Trapper’s ’’: ‘* As is now well known 
to all Shareholders, 1953 once again had 
twelve months ; this came as no surprise to 
your Board who, by the use of their not 
unscientific Statistical and Research Depart- 
ment which the Company now enjoys, had 
been able to forecast this division of the 
year with some measure of accuracy. Some 
months had more days than other months 
but this unevenness levelled off into the 
overall expected figure of 365 days.’’ 

Among school reports I liked R. Kennard 
Davis’s: ‘* There have been far too many 
offences calling for detention,’’ and Thomas 
H. Bingham’s ‘* Shooting: Results have 
been, of films—fair; of Africans—out- 
rageous."’ 

To these and A. J. Wickens, hofiourable 
mention. I recommend prizes of £1 10s. 
each to N. Smith and Erica Scott, and £1 
each to Joyce Johnson and Douglas Haw- 
son. To all, including readers who did not 
compete, my best wishes for a Happy and 
Successful New Year. 


PRIZES 


(N. SMITH) 


Though the usual excellent advertising 
campaign accompanied the introduction of this 
commodity to the public, we should be 
deceiving ourselves if we believed that it had 
caught on generally. We must repeat what 
has been said in so many of our reports: that, 
though we are in the unique position of trading 
in an article for which there is at the moment no 
substitute, we must beware of relying too 
heavily on this monopoly. We can all re- 
member the Gregorian Calendar crisis! 

The sag remained at its worst between May 
and August. Even when they are unjustified, 
the expectations of the public must be realised. 
Though we received fewer complaints than in 
the case of certain recent commodities, there is 
still a strong feeling that we mislead with 
our initial campaign. When launching the 
re-adapted product, therefore, we intend to 
— our trademark of the naked smiling 

ae 


(ERICA SCOTT) 


In its preliminary consideration of para- 
graph (a) of clause 3 of part 2 of its terms of 
reference, viz: 

**to consider, in the context of the years 

1950, 1951 and 1952, whether, taking one 

period with another, the year 1953 can be 

regarded as more or less representative 
than its immediate predecessors, and, if so, 
to what extent,’’ 


the committee has felt bound to pay due regard 
to the views expressed by a sub-committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Harry Twister 
of the Cotton Board, in paragraph 23 of its 
second interim report, which reads as follows: 
**We are agreed as to the prime necessity 
of seeking at an early date an authoritative 
definition of the word ‘year,’ since our 
legal members are unable to advise us that 
it is a term of art and those of us with 
actuarial experience are of the opinion that 
it may well be intended to relate to the 
financial, as distinct from the calendar, 
year, in which case it would appear prima 
facie undesirable to express more than a 
tentative view on a matter which is still, 
in the nature of things, sub judice.”’ 

With this expression of opinion on the part of 

the Sub-committee, the committee is, with one 

or two minor reservations, in general agree- 
ment. 
(JOYCE JOHNSON) 

Domestic Science: Clumsy handling of china 
and flying saucers counteracted by Spring 
demonstration that plane fare can bring a 
delightful Menu in. Her Ovalteam also 
great success and drunk with joy in Summer. 
Jam in scullery proved to be a mistake in 
Winter. 

PAINTING: Her series of **Seaside Beaches” in 
oils attracted much attention. 

Scutpture: Is now 3D-conscious, and busts 
have been prominently displayed. 

DesiGN: Deplorable sense of colour-values. 
Treatment of blacks and reds especially bad. 

ARITHMETIC: Ready to tackle rule of three. 

ALGEBRA: Ever-present problem of .. ports has 
made demands on_ industry. Striking 
methods adopted. 

GoemeTtry: New slant and fresh angles on 
problematic subjects obtained by discarding 
old rulers. 

LANGUAGES: OCCIDENTAL. Schweitzer 
wurde sicherlich mit Ehren verdient. 
ORIENTAL. Dictation strong, but marks lost 
in translation. 


Preis 


1954 


SinGInG: Royal performances ending up o9 
high Cs widely acclaimed. 

ORCHESTRAL WorK: With less opportunity for 
fiddling than her predecessors, her demand 
has been chiefly for more brass. Sha 
practice in flat keys unfortunately continues, 

Sport: Still benefiting from the fillip 195) 
gave to all-round sportsmanship and helped 
by practical technique of tensing, hag 
achieved new heights. Popularity of weekly 
contests such that spectators now arranged 
in three columns instead of two. 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 


Science: Very advanced but should take care 
not to endanger the premises with his 
experiments. 

LANGUAGES: Puzzled by most things Germag 
and has continual difficulty with his French, 
while Hungarian has completely defeated 
him. Appears at last to be making progress 
with Russian. 

ArT: Far too hurried and slap-dash 
must learn to draw. 

DEBATING: His favourite subject. A fluent and 
copious talker but should realise that 
personal abuse is not argument and that 
his opponents are not invariably wrong. 

Sport: Has been inclined to seek the limelight 
and neglect team spirit. Takes the subject 
far too seriously. 

GENERAL CONDUCT: An improvement on 
previous years but is still too quarrelsome 
and forgetful of past favours. Improves 
slowly in his treatment of animals, other 
races and the opposite sex. 


Really 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 203 
Set by A.M.O.S. 

Fer the usual prizes competitors are asked 
to submit six rhymed couplets, each embody. 
ing in the first line a New Year resolution and 
in the second a debunking of the same, some- 
what in the spirit of Omar’s 
‘* Indeed, indeed, repentance oft before 

I swore, but was I sober when I swore ?”’ 

Entries must be addsessed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.I, m 
envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than January | 2th, 
Results will be published in the Specraror of 
January 22nd. 


Country Life 


ces on other occasions and | have often pro- 


CAMOUFLAGE and concealment in war are 
highly developed arts, but | doubt if anything 
ever contrived by man could be half so good 
as the natural camouflage of a crouching 
rabbit. a woodcock on its feeding ground or 
a fish hovering in a stream. The woodcock’s 
markings are a wonderful blend with its back- 
ground, but concealment for wild creatures 
such as the rabbit depends on something more 
than colouring to match one piece of ground 
It is an extraordinary thing how well a rabbit 
can hide on a grass field, a well-trodden path 
or out on the open furrows. Concealment is 
half due to a sort of neutral colouring and 
half to something else that man learns very 
slowly—an ability to freeze and remain abso- 
lutely motionless. This was brought home to 
me again the other day when by an odd 
accident I discovered that I was looking at a 
rabbit crouching by a drystone wall. I stared 
at it for some time, hardly believing my eyes 
The rabbit did not twitch even a single hair 
and did not move until I did. Indeed, until 
I] moved, there were several seconds when I 
lost sight of the rabbit although my gaze did 
not move as much as a fraction of an inch 
from its outline. I have had similar experien- 


that concealment 
at certain times 


fited by the knowledge 
means complete immobility 
as much as colour blending. 


Ihe Enthusiast 

Travelling on a bus on my way home from 
a fishing tackle shop I was soon in conversa- 
tion with the conductor, an Irishman with a 
great love of fly-fishing. Passengers came on 


and got off and Paddy was loath to interrupt } 


our conversation while he attended to these 
people who were, he said, as bothersome as 
fleas. Had | been to the black lake? Had! 
used a Gnat up there and what did | think 
of the solunar theory? He left me but 

turned again, sighing about the things that 
kept him from serious discussion, and finally, 
when I prepared to leave, he shook his head. 
It was not every day he found someone such 
as I. I found it hard to get away, for Paddy 
followed me down to the road, eager for a 
last word. Passengers looked grimly at us 
“ Well, good-day,.” I said. Paddy clambered 
back aboard. “See you in the spring maybe,” 
he called, casting an imaginary fly across the 
road while the people in the back seats looked 
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ai him with expressions that said quite plainly 
that they thought him more than just a little 
mad. 
Cock Crow 

A week ago, before the moon had waned, I 
happened to be out in the early hours of the 


morning, walking home along a quiet road 
with my shadow in front of me and the 
smallest breeze sighing in the yew tree and 
moving the tops of the poplars. The cocks 


were crowing although daybreak was far off 
Up on one of the farms a shrill-voiced bird 
crowed and waited for an answer. The answer 

ne ntly and far-off. I hear the 
ying on up the valley, no longer 
shrill] but a fairy sound being passed to every 
fowlhouse for miles Some people in 
the village complain that their sleep is dis- 
turbed when begin crowing An 
acquaintance had the policeman down to listen 
to the disturbance one night and then made a 


Letters to 


could 





around 


cocks 
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*phone call to the owner of some of the birds. 
What resulted I do not know. There may be 
a way, of stopping a cock crowing without 
wringing its neck. For my part there is some- 
thing enchanting in the sound of a cock 
crowing when the country is bathed in moon- 
light. Like the barking of a dog at night, it 
is a sound | never hear without a comfortable 
f somewhat primitive feeling of being part 


of a communit\ 


Pruning Time 

Winter pruning of trees 
hard to new branches on 
young trees, but on the older ones the trim 
ming should be light. See that the secateurs 
have a good edge and are making a clean cut, 
for damage to the branch through rough 
handling is most harmful to fruit 
broken skin where the parasite can 
home 


fruit should be 


fairly encourage 


trees and 
leaves 
make his 


the Editor 


IAN NIALI 





PUBLIC PICTURES 


Sin—! was glad to read critical com- 
ments on certain clauses in the National 
Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill. The effect of 
these ill-considered provisions is to give much 
wider to the Trustees, who, as you 
rightly point out, must always be human and 
fallible. This truth has beea heavily under 
lined recently as a result of the revelations, 
made under pressure and with understandable 
reluctance, about the sudden decision in mid 
December of the present Tate that 
part of the fund received from the sale of 
the Courtauld Renoir had been misapplied in 
1949. It must no doubt be assumed that they 
took the opportunity of rectifying at the same 
time a number of past breaches of trust in 
connection with acquisitions made under the 
Knapping Bequest. In the present circum- 
stances this second incident also is of public 
interest, and the full particulars (including the 
number of irregular purchases. and the years 
in which these occurred) should at once be 
published as a matter of course and without 
too much outside insistence The only con 
clusion one need draw is that Trustees with 
many claims on their time can very well be 
casual and unbusinesslike even when they in- 
clude the Lord Chancellor of the day ‘“ 
If long-term views are taken (as they should 
be when the future constitution of our galleries 
is under discussion) it is hard to imagine what 
responsible arguments could be advanced in 
favour of granting the Trustees any powers of 
alienation. whether by sale or otherwise A 
somewhat hasty suggestion has. however. now 
been made that the situation which obtained 
in 1856 should be (in effect) revived and per 
petuated in the new Act; the phrasing in the 
1856 Act of the long-forgotten sale clauses, 
which have been in disuse since the unfortu- 
Mate sale of 1857, would in any 
partial revision to meet changed modern con- 
ditions. Surely the wisest and simplest course 
would be to allow the repeal of the 1856 Act 
(originally provided for in the present Bill) to 
Stand, and at the time to delete the 
Suggested new sales clause (No. 6), which has 
not, as far as I am aware, found a single 
defender among those who both understand 
the issues and have taken the trouble to think 
Out the potential implications in the future 
You do not refer to the fact, which is per- 


your 


powers 


Trustees 


Case require 


same 





haps not so widely realised, that it is proposed 
to give the Trustees powers of alienation other 
than by Clause 5 authorises them at 
their sole discretion to undertake the selection 
of pictures within their trust to be transferred 
permanently to the ownership of an entirely 
different authority, the Minister of Works; 
he can then disperse them jn official buildings 
which are rarely accessible to the public. Such 
pictures, being removed from the gallery cata- 
logues. will become increasingly difficult to 
find. And yet the power to sentence them to 
virtual oblivion is to be given to the Trustees, 
whose qualifications for this onerous respon- 
sibility—which would daunt many art his- 
torians—must vary considerably from time to 
time. It is hardly fair to ask the Trustees to 
shoulder a burden which is bound to prove 
highly controversial in practice; this proposal 
should also be dropped without further ado. 
Strictly temporary loans by the 
Trustees of the decoration of a 
number of particularly important 
buildings are a radically different 
1 am pleased to see that you insist 
that moderation is necessary, and that you 
draw attention to the connection between 
powers of loan for this purpose and possible 
avoidance of the obvious duty to undertake 
that thorough overhaul of the arrangements 
for the exhibition and accessibility of pictures 
in the National Collections which has been 
so long postponed. As regards loans to official 
buildings. the public should be protected by 
safeguards in the Bill limiting the number 
of works and the period of removal from 
public exhibition; the thoughtless way in 
which the Bill was originally drafted gives 
one little confidence in leaving such matters 


sale 


limited 

works for 
small 
official 
matter 


to the untrammelled = discretion of the 
authorities 

What is required for the solution of the 
artificial “ problem” of the so-called super 
fluity of National Gallery paintings is not 


short-sighted legislation, but rather some 
agreement about the purposes and function of 
museums (a subject on which little has as yet 
been said), followed by a sense of obligation 


combined with good will, an admixture of 


drive and a modicum of ingenuity. if 
Lancaster House were used as’ a- subsidiary 
gallery, and if convenient equipment and 


lighting were installed on the ground floor (not 
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“the cellars,” please!) at Trafalgar Square, 
the alleged problem would soon become 
manageable; with the return to their proper 
ise 6of)=6all” «6the = first-floor rooms and 
the organisation of occasional temporary 
exhibitions in provincial museums under the 


aegis of the Arts Council it would virtually 


vanish And we should once aga:n enjoy the 
full benefit of our collection, the unrivalled 
range of which we have al! but forgotten.— 


Yours faithfully, 
DENIS M\HON 


Cadogan 


Square SW.) 


KENYA—ANOTHER VIEW 


Sir.—In Christmas number, Mr. R. B. 
Magor and Strix quote, as precedents for 
recent actions in Kenya, a number of apparent 
parallels from the 1939-45 War against Ger- 
many and Japan. In drawing this analogy, 
the fact that Englishmen have a d:rect moral 
responsibility for the care of all backward 
peoples under their control seems to have been 


your 


overlooked Is it argued that this special 
sense of responsibility, shared by the great 
pioneers who played such -a vital part in 


making the Empire what it is, should be 
abjectly surrendered at the outbreak of rebel- 
lion, however terrible a form this takes ? 

When severe and extreme punishment is 
called for, a conscientious parent will inflict 
it. but with deep anguish rather than in a 
light-hearted manner reminiscent of a Satur- 
day afternoon's sport.—Yours faithfully, 

J. B. PARKER 

Croydon, Surrey 


4 Shirley Avenue 


Sirn.--A common-sense view on the anti-Mau 
Mau campaign has been expressed in the letter 
by R. B. Magor. Strix’s excellent remarks 
are a timely commentary on an affair that 
seems to have generated unnecessary heat in 
this country The righteous indignation of 
some papers is hard to understand when the 
precedents from the campaign in Malaya are 
so numerous. 

Inter-battalion rivalry in the form of scores, 
etc., has been going on for three years and 
more in Malaya. The proportion of killed to 
wounded has been equally disproportionate, 
yet no outcry has been raised. The infantry 
battalion with the biggest “bag” to date in 
Malaya got an official congratulation from 
the High Commissioner on its return to 
this country, yet no angry voice was raised 
condemning the brutal British soldier. 

As in Malaya, the British soldier in Kenya 
is doing his best in difficult circumstances. 
The carping criticism by those not on the 
spot can only help to lower the morale of 
servicemen in Kenya, and this surely should 
be avoided.—Yours faithfully, 

J. EB. D’ARCY 


Garth Lodge, King's Ride, Camberley, Surrey 


SCOTTISH CONSPIRACY 
Sir.—The letter which you published in 
your issue of December 18th from Mr. 
James E Shaw gives a viewpoint 
which can certainly be found in Scotland but 
which at the same time is not the dominant 
viewpoint and which js therefore misleading; 
perhaps the other letters you published are 
in some degree indicative of this 

Sir Compton Mackenzie wrote somewhat 
heatedly, and with no little emotion, and was 
in consequence possibly a trifle carried away 
by his literary exuberance. Nevertheless, so 


far as another journalist can determine, he 
was reasonably accurate in his assessment of 
In particular, the 


popular Scottish feelme. 
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citizens of Edinburgh appeared to take what 
s now known as a “ dim view” of Cullen and 
the police, and without doubt there was wide 
sympathy for the conspirators. 

Such acts, or potential acts, of violence do 
not nowadays incite much contrary opinion 
Before the war such an affair would have 
brought in its trail a huge volume of expres- 
sions like “silly fools” and “deserved all 
they got” and so on. For instance, when the 
flag was removed from Stirling Castle and 
stuffed down a lavatory there was great ridi- 
cule and the episode was thought amusing 
enough for Eric Linklater to include it in a 
book (or at any rate, a recognisable reference). 

But now-——-well, “ you and 1 might not do 
it, but still. . . This change in feeling seems 
to me to be very significant: and more so 
when so much expression of Scottish feeling 
is found amongst businessmen and lawyers 
two classes in Scotland which are traditionally 
noted for a somewhat materialistic approach 
to life 

Incidentally, there were one or two points 
in the trial which one would have liked to 
have seen pursued a little deeper. for they 
might well have had some influence on pre- 
liminary police action Ihe most important 
point is—where did the real gelignite come 
from? A friend at the University was not 
really very satisfactory as an answer; univer- 
sity students, even in Edinburgh, do not make 
a practice of walking about with gelignite in 
their possession, nor do they knock it up in 
the labs in their spare time. Did the police, 
one wonders, know the answer—or, for sui 
mise is not evidence, surmise at it? 

The second point is—how did the police 
first get on to the story? There is certainly 
a strong rumour that Cullen was not the first 
to provide information, though he was the 
first to provide evidence which was legally 
admissible 

The more one pries about in this story the 
more one gets the impressions (a) that the 
police undoubtedly did no more than their 
duty at what was a very awkward time, and 
(b) the conspirators stole the show. 





Spectator 
Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes, each 
of books to the value of eight guineas, 
for articles to be written by boys and 
girls in schools in the United Kingdom. 
Entries should be in the form of 


A Spectator Leading Article, or 
A Middle Article, or 


A Review Article on any book which 
has appeared in the past three years. 


Articles, which need not be typed, 
should be of about 1,200 words and must 
reach the Spectator office (99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1) by JANUARY 3ist, 1954. 
The name of the entrant's school should 
be given at the head of the article, and 
envelopes should be marked “ Schools.” 
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Ultimately one is left with the feeling that 
the Government is handling Scottish affairs 
with the most incredible ineptitude.—Yours 
faithfully, 

IAN MACLENNAN 


Dalkeith Park House, Dalkeith, Midlothian 
Sir.-I do not comprehend properly the 
political significance or the sociological impli- 
cations of the so-called Scottish Conspiracy, 
but I would like to answer Mr. Eric Orr's 
somewhat mischievous letter by suggesting to 
him that Home Rule would undoubtedly be 
a grand thing for England also if her junior 
partners would make themselves fully respon- 
sible for the support and maintenance of their 
own progeny, but [ rather fear that their 
highfalutin principles fall short of this ideal 
and by necessity 

The Irish, for instance, wanted Ireland ex- 
clusively for the Irish, and this object they 
have achieved: but Eire is such a wonderful 
place for the Irish nowadays that her charm- 
ing citizens flock over to England (mark you !) 
in their thousands—complete with a single 
travelling ticket and the price of a bun and a 
cup of tea to receive a living wage at the 
hands of the people they profess to hate and 
de »pise. 

Nostalgic out-dated sentiment will not sus 
tain and nourish the body or the soul in 
this over-populated world, and it ts just about 
time that the Scottish and Welsh “ nationa- 

sis dropped their superior attitudes and 
offered up a little prayer of thanks that the 
English are not so narrowly nationalistic and 
exclusive in their outlook. 

1 think Sir Winston Churchill's remark is 
a fair and true commentary on this so-called 
problem. He said: “ If I think of the greatness 
and splendour of Scotland and her wonderful 
part in the history not only of this island but 
of the whole world, I really think they ought 
to keep their silliest people in order.”—Yours 
faithfully, GE@RGE A. WHEATLEY 


bury Mount, Totton, Southampton 


LANDLORDS AND THE BILL 


Sir,--Could some clever person explain to me 
two points in this Housing Repairs and Rents 
Bill? (1) Why is a Local Authority allowed 
to increase the rents of its houses, while a 
private owner is refused this permission? (2) 
Why is the special permission to a private 
owner restricted to owners who have executed 
repairs within the last three years ? 

Houses erected by Local Authorities are 
more modern than those belonging to private 
owners, and thus have had rents fixed at a 
higher level than those belonging to private 
owners. What has the period within which 
repairs have been carried out to do with the 
question ? If an owner has kept his property 
in a good state, his houses will not have 
needed much repair in the last three years. 

There are, | may add, many provisions pro- 
tecting the tenant, e.g., prescribing a maximum 
increase, giving him access to the County 
Court, and (for council tenants) to a “ tri- 
bunal.” Why, I may ask, should there not be 
a similar appeal by a landlord to the County 
Court for the fixing of a fair rent Yours 
faithfully, 

J. E. ALLEN 
2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge 


[With regard to question (2) above it is 
understood that this point is likely to be 
raised again in the committee stage of the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Bill.—Editor, 
Spectator.) 
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NOT PROVEN 

Sirn,—Mr. Thomson should verify his facts 
before making categorical statements about 
English law. A verdict of Not Guilty in 
English law is an acquittal in fact and in law, 
for a jury can, and sometimes does, decling 
to accept a judge’s ruling on the law, and 
Acquits an accused even when the facts are 
undisputed. 

Mr. Thomson's statements with regard to 
corroboration are even more difficult to under- 
stand. There is no general rule requiring 
corroboration in English law, though there 
are exceptional cases in which it is required 
as a matter of law, and other exceptional cases 
in which the judge should wara the jury of 
the danger of convicting on uncorroborated 
evidence. But even in these cases corrobora- 
tion need not be by other witnesses. A letter 
may thus corroborate a witness’s statements 
even though the only evidence as to the 
authorship of the letter is given by that one 
witness.—Yours faithfully, P. S ATIYAH 


Blackland, Bush Lane, Send, Surrey 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
Sir,—Persons have been known to suspect that 
Senator McCarthy was not, himself, quite a 
100 per cent. American. His letter published 
in the Spectator of December 25th bears out 
this suspicion. For he dates it 27/12/53 instead 
of in the right, i.e., American, way, 12/27/53.— 
Yours faithfully, * D. W. BROGAN 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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FRANCE.—The pressing question in the French 
metropolis this week has been the supply of 
food. An Imperial decree authorizes the for- 
mation, under the guarantee of the city of 
Paris, and under the authority of the Prefect 
of the Seine, of a bank for the use of the 
bakers of Paris. It is to be charged to pay 
for them the amount of their purchases of 
corn and flour, and to that effect a credit will 
be opened to each baker on the deposit of 
proper securities. Every baker is bound to 
send to the bank, within three days after each 
purchase, a declaration of the corn or flour 
purchased by him; and these declarations will 
serve as elements to make out the oflicial 
prices for the month. The bank is authorized 
to advance to the bakers the amount of the 
deficiency which may exist between the price 
of bread as fixed by the Municipal Council 
and the price resulting from the official returns 
of corn and flour for the month. In order 
to receive back such advances, the bank, when 
abundance shall have returned, is to take as 
a compensation an additional price which the 
bakers are to be authorized to impose upon 
each loaf. If advisable, the operations of the 
bank are to be extended to the bakers in the 
other communes of the Seine. The bakers’ 
bank can, with the authorization of the 
Municipal Council, borrow the funds neces- 
sary for the service with which it is charged, 
and the expense of its administration is to 
be borne by the city of Paris. In an article 
commenting on this decree, the Moniteur, 
while applauding the measures taken by the 
Municipality of Paris, distinctly hints that the 
best mode of alleviating suffering and pre- 
venting distress, is to increase the res 

of employment. The quantity of 
imported into France during the la 
months, 5.200.000 hectolitres. is doub 
entered in the last five months of 1846. 
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SUD BE bUG ue 


Compton Mackenzie 


OT being prone to indulge myself in good resolutions 
on January Ist, which I regard as a parvenu date 
for the New Year, I reflect instead upon the damage 

fo popular customs and the falsification of popular sayings 
by the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar on September 2nd, 
1752. 

There are two bodies of rioters with whom I cannot help 
sympathising—the Luddites, and those who in 1752 paraded 
the streets and broke a few windows on September 3rd/ 14th, 
shouting “* Give us back our eleven days.” English conserva- 
tism never displayed itself to greater advantage. 

The first blow was dealt at the traditional Christmas because, 
when Twelfth Night became old Christmas Day, the Twelfth 
Night presents became Christmas presents and gradually led 
to our contemporary racket. The re-importation of the 
Christmas tree from Germany by the Prince Consort, after 
the failure of Queen Charlotte earlier to popularise it in 
England, probably brought in Santa Claus. The latter is St 
Nicholas. the patron saint of children, who on his feast on 
December 6th was supposed to arrive with presents for the 
good children in a basket in w hich he was supposed to carry 
away the bad children to punishment. The custom was finally 
forbidden on account of the effect it had upon nervous children. 
The hanging up of stockings took its place in imitation of the 
French and Italian custom of putting shoes in the chimney 
corner or hanging up hose on the eve of Twelfth Night for the 
Christ Child to fill. Santa Claus must have made slow progress 
in England because as late as 1879 a correspondent was 
writing to Notes and Queries to ask whether the custom of 
hanging stockings outside their doors on Christmas Eve by 
children in Worcestershire and Herefordshire for Santiclaus 
(sic) was prevalent elsewhere 

There is not, as | remember, any mention of Christmas 
presents or cards in the Pickwickian Christmas at Dingley Dell. 
I: was celebrated by eating and drinking, and Mr. Pickwick’s 
contribution was a large cod. The Christmas turkey was 
probably started by the Thanksgiving Day turkey in New 
England where Christmas was not celebrated by the Puritans, 
who disapproved of it as a Popish festival. Indeed, Christmas 
has only come to be celebrated generally in Scotland during 
the last thirty years, it, together with Easter, having been 
abolished by the first Presbyterians. 

One effect of the change of the calendar was to make the 
white Christmas of tradition a rarity. Snow was more likely 
from January 6th (old Christmas Day) to January 18th (old 
Twelfth Night). The snowdrop, the flower dedicated to 
Candlemas Day, February 2nd, is no longer appropriate because 
the snowdrops are not in full flower before old Candlemas Day 
on February 14th. That is another date which has been upset 
by the Gregorian Calendar. The popular belief that the birds 
start mating on St. Valentine’s Day was more plausible for 
February 26th. 

Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate 
This day’s St. Valentine’s. 

Drayton would not have written that second line about the 
February 14th of today. 

The greatest blow of all, however, was dealt by the New 
Style to May Day because the hawthorn was never in blossom 
On May Ist. Corinna, that sweet slug-a-bed, could not be 
Toused today by Herrick to go a-maying; rose she at dawn 
she could not come back “ with whitethorn laden home.” As 
or Tennyson’s Queen of the May, so wonder she caught a 
atal chill by sitting enthroned in a bitter east wind. To be 
Sure, there might have been a bitter wind on old May Day, 
but the sun would have been that much warmer by May 13th. 
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Puritan disapproval followed by the change in the calendar 
was too much for the maypole and where it is raised in 
villages today the celebration lacks spontaneity. 

Barnaby bright, Barnaby bright 

The longest day and the shortest night. 

Once upon a time the priests and clerks used to wear 
garlands of roses and woodruff on June 11th to celebrate the 
feast of St. Barnabas, but the roses were not in bloom on the 
new style June llth. Midsummer Day, too, is much more 
like midsummer on July 6th than upon the June 24th of 
today. In the village of Denchworth in Berkshire the patronal 
festival of St. James is still kept on old St. James's Day 
(August 6th) instead of July 25th, and although in London the 
grottoes (with a lighted candle inside) built in August of oyster 
shells by the children have not been seen for more than 
fifty years, the children of Chelsea still make a pattern of river- 
weed and stones on the pavement of the embankment at the 
end of Cheyne Walk in memory of the grotto of St. James at 
Compostella, a pilgrimage to which by a Londoner once upon 
a time entitled him to sport the palmer’s cockle-shell as if 
he had reached Jerusalem. This custom may now have 
vanished, but it certainly lasted up to the Second War, and 
etiquette did not allow the children to ask passers-by to 
remember the grotto with appreciative pennies until the first 
week in August. 

Lammas on August Ist lost its significance when it fell earlier, 
for the traditional loaf baked from the first grain ripened 
could not be offered because the new style made it a fortnight 
too soon. However, it is St. Swithin who has most reason to 
grumble. July 27th became July 15th in 1751 and it is by 
the weather in the last week of July that one may with some 
assurance predict the weather for the whole of August. Let 
readers take their minds back to the beginning of the summer 
holidays at school and recall how often an uncertain August 
followed a wet, menacing week at the end of July. July 15th 
today is completely unreliable, and the only chance Saint 
Swithin has of being esteemed a good weather prophet is from 
the weather on July 15th old style. 

Now we come to Michaelmas, and we have to realise that 
the traditional fat goose at Michaelmas is hardly ever attain- 
able because it is difficult to fatten a goose satisfactorily by 
September 29th. Old Michaelmas Day was October 11th, and 
those extra eleven days of which we were robbed in 1750 just 
make the difference. Michaelmas daisies too are much more 
characteristic of October than September, while the belief that 
the Devil has touched the blackberries after Michaelmas and 
made them uneatable is more credible for old Michaelmas Day. 
St. Luke’s summer is more probable at the end of October 
than on October 18th (new style) and St. Martin’s litde summer 
more frequently coincides with those fabled days of calm 
sunshine before the winter solstice. 

“ Expect St. Martin’s summer, halcyon days,” says Shakes- 
peare, who was able to adhere to the old Julian calendar. 

And now a tremendous question suddenly poses itself. Can 
it be that the starting of the Inland Revenue’s new year on 
April 6th is a relic of Lady Day (old style)? Is Her Majesty’s 
Treasury as romantically conservative as all that? I search 
among my books for confirmation of what seems too good to 
be true, and at last I find the answer in Chambers’s Book of 
Days in a quotation from The Times of February 16th, 1861. 

“The old style is still retained in the accounts of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. . . . In old times the year was held to 
begin on the 25th of March. ... The consequence is that the 
first day of the financial year is the Sth of April, being old 
Lady Day.” 

We may yet hear of a maypole in Whitehall as once upon 
a time there was a maypole in the Strand, round which civil 
servants will dance to celebrate the balancing of the Budget. 
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Poetry in Childhood 


By ELIZABETH JENNINGS* 


ANY children take a delight in poetry at a very early 
age. This was not so in my case. Until 1 was twelve 
| always felt that the form of a poem, its metre 
and rhyme, were a barrier to the sense and I wondered why 
the barrier was put up. There were also emotional reasons 
why | perhaps I was given the 
wrong poets—Longfellow, Tennyson, de la Mare—at any rate 


they all filled me with an intolerable sadness. I would not 


Was suspicious of poetry 


let them take full possession of me because | knew that, if 
I did so, I should cry and make a fool of myself. For a long 


time it was the same with musi 


So, for many years of my childhood, poetry was something 
to avoid or, if I had to approach it, something to armour 
myself against. This period lasted until | was twelve when 
I quite suddenly discovered two very different kinds of poem 
Chesterton’s Lepanto and Keats's Ode on a Grecian Urn. To 
me, then, they had one thing in common——the power to arouse 
exultation. They revealed to me a new emotion and for many 
months | thought this power was the beginning and end of 
all poetry. I ransacked the anthologies in search of it and 
found it most overwhelmingly in the Romantic poets—in 
Keats’s odes, in The Ancient Mariner, in Wordsworth’s sonnets, 

My critical judgment was very crude at this time. I con- 
demned a poem if it failed to give immediately the especial 
thrill that | was seeking. I was reluctant to admit any but 
lyrical poetry to my canon, and only lyrical poetry of a certain 
colour and intensity. | paid almost no attention to the meaning 
of a poem, so the Metaphysicals had little appeal for me 
I had not yet discovered that one can feel and sense an idea 

Yet, contradictory as it may seem, this was not for me the 
age of the senses. The exultation I experienced was of the 
imagination rather than of the body. The poetry that I loved 
seemed to add a new dimension to my own mind 

It was some time after this that I began to write poems of 
1 had never before thought of the making of verse 


my own 
in connection with myself. It had seemed to me a kind of 
magic, and | sensed that I was not a conjurer. The first 


poem that I wrote suddenly spoke itself out in my mind: there 
was no warning, no straining, it was almost as if I were being 
dictated to. The poem was a neat piece of doggerel about 
sailors, and it was divided, as far as I can remember, into four 
quatrains. The only interesting thing about this is that the 
poem offended against my chief critical principle of that time 

-jt aroused no exultation in me when I re-read it-—yet I was 
pleased with it. I was not much concerned with the feeling 
it expressed. What astonished me was that I could make 
the pattern. And, of course, | was disappointed when no one 
else was amazed. How could I expect them to be? I, who 
only a short time before had condemned form, rhyme, metre, 
was congratulating myself on being able to achieve these very 
things. I think this kind of dichotomy between appreciating 
poems and making poems must occur in most children 

This obsession with form inevitably meant that | paid little 
attention to the feelings I expressed and was not particularly 
worried about the aptness of my imagery. If I could scan 
a line then I was contented. So I was very angry when a 
four-line poem of mine about a dead bird, which was written 
in simple language and expressed genuine feeling, was admired 
by my relations above all my painstaking odes and ballads 
“It seems to me now that in childhood we re-enact most 
of the ages of history, the ages that keep recurring, sometimes 
in one order, sometimes in another. In my own childhood 
my primitive time was before I began to read or write poems 
at all. Poetry was taboo, and many of my games were solemn 
rituals for which I invented religious systems. The ritual came 


* Miss Jennings, who was born in 1926, was recently awarded the 


Arts Council Prize for the best first book of poems of the year 
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first. The next period was that of romantic fervour, when I 
discovered how to walk in and out of my own mind. Yet 
all the images were still outside me. I did not need to bring 
them in. 

The beginning of my writing was the age of discipline, 
of impersonal feeling, a time when I moralised and 
expressed truisms in strict forms—a sort of child’s classical 
age. Decadence was to come with adolescence. 

[| think I was lucky to have an exceptionally long childhood, 
for | did not start to grow up until after 1 was fifteen. In 
connection with writing this meant that I had several years 
in which to become fairly adept technically before I became 
absorbed in my own reactions. But it took me a long time 
to discover that one must not write outside one’s own 
experience. It is ironical that the particular kind of aware- 
ness and clarity one has as a child is not what one wants 
to write about then 

In adolescence I began to widen my own view of poetry, 
largely, | think, because I discovered in myself new kinds of 
feeling and searched for them in other people’s poetry. When 
] was sixteen I read The Waste Land and began to write long, 
turgid, personal poems, in which I mingled images of squalor 
from the contemporary world with embarrassing pieces of 
self-revelation—embarrassing even to myself, for I did not show 
these poems to anyone else. Perhaps such excess was ulti- 
mately a good thing. At least it finally made me suspicious 
of the purely personal poem. The poems | wrote during this 
period of decadence were bad in a quite different way from 
the way in which my childhood ones were bad. The adolescent 
poems certainly restncted themselves to my Own experience, 
and in that way perhaps they were an improvement, but 
technically they were quite beyond my control. I had forgotten 
that poetry is a discipline not an outlet. 

| wonder now whether it is a good thing for someone who 
wants to continue writing to begin in childhood. Does the 
thing become a habit? Is one likely to grow facile? I do 
not really think so. To have been writing poems, whatever 
their quality, for a number of years is a good apprenticeship; 
one has kept one’s eye in. To have a certain amount of 
assurance in the matter of technique means that one can 
concentrate on other things. It is never a bad thing to be 
accomplished, as long as one does not stand still with one’s 
skill. Even adolescent writing has its uses. It teaches one 
painfully what one must not do 

Now, one of the themes that I am interested in exploring 
in my poems is childhood. There are no documents for the 
period and the facts soon slip out of one’s memory. Only at 
times, rarely and teasingly, the old original exultation leaps 
in the imagination, and one seems to have caught the essence 
of what one was. But the prisoner soon escapes. 
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SPORTING ASPECTS 


Crime at Twickenham 
By J P. W. MALLALIEU 


LENIENT jury would, I think, allow Flying Officer 
A.W. Black to go free 
His one sin was persistence in giving efficient, but 
orthodox service from the scrum. He should have realised 
in the first quarter of an hour that, rather than loose the ball 
into the chaos behind him, he would serve his side better by 
going through on his own or even by presenting the ball to 
the enemy. That apart, he looked and acted like a Rugby 
footballer 
\ll the other Combined Services outsides who were sup- 
posed to be facing the All Blacks at Twickenham last Saturday 


would undoubtedly be given prison sentences—sentences long 
enough to ensure that, when next they were free to approach 


a rugger ground, they would be too old to play on it. They 
had no excuses. The day was cold, but not sharp, the wind 
was light and the sprinkle of rain before the match was hardly 
enough to dampen the ball. The Twickenham turf, as always, 
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was perfect, and the forwards in front of them, for three 
quarters of the game, played as well as any pack I have ever 
seen. presenting their outsides with chances without number. 

These chances were not taken. Time after time, from scrum 
or line-out, the Services won the ball. and Black sent out an 
accurate pass, Sometimes the fly-half knocked it on—which, 
in the circumstances, proved to be the safest thing he could 
do, because that gave his forwards the chance to take charge 
again in the resulting set scrum. Sometimes, however, he 
caught the ball and sent it in the direction of his centres. Then, 
either a New Zealander intercepted or his centres dropped it, 
thus allowing New Zealand forwards to use their feet. If 
one of the Services centres did manage to hold the ball and 
was not immediately caught in possession, he could seldom 
pass it to his wing, because both wings persistently stood in 
front of the ball, no doubt in an effort to get a better view of 
the game. 

The defence, incredible though it may seem, was worse than 
the attack. Some tackles were not even attempted. Many 
others were high or too late. The kicking for touch was weak 
—twice in about three minutes the full-back picked up behind 
his own line under no great pressure and, instead of touching 
down, kicked for touch and failed to reach even his own try 
line. This exhibition by the Combined Services outsides, in 
all their horrifying immobility, was fit only for Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

Yet, through nearly all of it, the Services forwards continued 
to play wholehearted, courageous and _ intelligent football. 
Until the last quarter of an hour, they won dar more of the 
ball than their opponents did. Even when they lost the ball 
they were quick to spoil or to pounce upon a dropped pass. 
When the ineptitude of their outsides became apparent they 
took to passing the ball among themselves and did it so 
effectively that they put their team back into the game and for 
some ten minutes roused the 30,000 crowd to wild, exhilarating 
excitement. But they could not keep it up. It was not so 
much the physical effort as the spiritual exasperation which 
finally exhausted them. To play so well, to make so many 
chances, and then to see those chances flung away—that in 
the end drained the blood from their hearts. 

Where in all this were the All Blacks? For some time, 
because they could not get the ball, they hung around waiting 
for manna from heaven. This policy paid so well that after 
some fifteen minutes they were thirteen points up. From the 
first scrum of the match, Combined Services got the ball, 
Black passed to Sullivan, and Sullivan. with room to move 
and pass, decided to kick. His kick was charged down. New 
Zealand feet nearly made that a New Zealand try. From the 
next scrum Combined Services got the ball, Black passed to 
Sullivan, and Sullivan, with less room to move, kicked for touch 
and found Scott, the New Zealanders’ balding-headed, 
leisurely full-back. Scott all but dropped a goal. Three times 
more in succession the Combined Services got the ball without 
doing themselves serious injury, but at the fourth time the 
inevitable dropped pass let in Fairbairn. O—3. Minutes later 
the New Zealand pack for once hooked the ball, and out it 
went by passing, which used to be considered orthodox, but 
which is now so unusual that it looks like inspired genius. 
Jarden on the wing ran hard and eventually, finding the ground 
near the corner flag somewhat overcrowded, passed inside. 
O—8. Minutes later Jarden.again ran hard and, ignoring the 
programme’s assertion that Combined Services had a full-back, 
scored again. O—13. 

At this point the Services forwards looked round at their 
outsides, said a few crisp words to each other and decided to 
play New Zealand on their own. The result would have been 
two tries if in a moment of forgetfulness they had not allowed 
a three-quarter to handle the ball. However, a try did at 
last come from the first of Swan's two good runs and, as 
Thompson then made his only good kick of the match, the 
score was 5—13 and the Combined Services were beginning 
to show some justification for their title. However, somebody 
very soon was off-side and that was 5—16 and half-time. 
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After half-time, when Jarden was limping, one of his 
colleagues threw a wild pass to him which he could not 
reach. This was the sort of football which the Services outsides 
really understood; Swan seized the loose ball, ran well again 
and passed to Beatson who scored, 8—16. 

For a little while longer the Services forwards presented 
their outsides with opportunities for dropping passes but the 
New Zealanders seemed to have tired of scoring tries from 
their opponents’ attacking mistakes. Instead, they began to 
score tries through their opponents’ defensive mistakes. They 
were, by now, virtually only fourteen men, but it did not 
matter much since the Services all along had been only eight 
men, and those eight men were now tired in spirit. The score 
rose rather easily to 8—40 and my only regret was that Scott, 
who in the course of one run from full-back was given a neat 
demonstration of how not to tackle by seven different men, did 
not actually score himself. Somewhere near the line he lost 
interest and, after handing on to someone else, he strolled 
back to position, ruminating no doubt about his family far 
away. 

This was the first time I have seen the All Blacks. 
Unhappily the day provided little to judge them by. Their 
forwards came off second best until the last quarter of an hour, 
but their backs were not tested. Obviously young Bowers is 
a real player. He is fast, sure in his handling and has the eye 
for an opening which, I understand,. has hitherto been con- 
spicuously absent in the All Black centre. The fact that 


Bowers has not so far been selected for many matches does 
not in the least surprise me. After watching the outsides picked 
for the Combined Services, | am prepared to believe that 
selectors in general are capable of anything. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


All Expenses Paid 
By ANTHONY THWAITE (Christ Church, Oxford) 


F there is one type of letter which, more than any other, 
strikes a chill into the hearts of semi-established literary 
men, it is surely the one which begins: “I am writing as 

Secretary of the University — Society, to invite you. . . .” 
A melancholy picture conjures itself up, of a disagreeable train 
journey from Paddington (change at Didcot), a hotel room— 
usually on the top corridor—booked at the last moment, the 
jocular meeting with the officers of the Society in the hotel 
lobby (“ Mr. X? I recognised you from your Arts Council 
photo, ha, ha ! ”), a painful and embarrassing hour of drinking 
acrid South African sherry in someone’s damp rooms in Christ 
Church; inevitably these are up a spiral staircase, to which the 
ageing literary gent has to submit himself, and inevitably he 
is cornered by an unhealthy young man in a brocade waistcoat 
who once had a poem in Time and Tide, while the rest of the 
company are sniggering private jokes to one another in far 
corners. 

Then there is the indigestible meal in a restaurant which, 
ominously, the Poet has never heard of before; he is told that 
this is now. the Bohemian café of Oxford, and he can well 
believe it. Conversation at the table is confined to a series of 
insidious questions about contemporary literary reputations and 
scandals. It is now, if at all, that the Poet is going to make a 
good impression on his hosts. If he can not only admit to an 
intimate friendship with one or other of the three greatest living 
English poets, but can also tell a new and discreditable story 
about Y or Z, he can be assured of vigorous support from at 
least the President and Secretary for the rest of the evening. 
He may even get his expenses paid within a fortnight. 

The meeting itself may be one of two things: a hot, packed, 
sweating crowd, jammed shoulder to shoulder in one of the 
smaller J. C. R.’s in a woman’s college, with most of the 
audience under the impression that Mr. T. S. Eliot is to speak; 
or a thin sprinkling of thirty serious young men and women in 
a lecture hall designed to hold three hundred and fifty. In 
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- either case the visitor lays himself open to disappointment. 
ot If the patrons of Mr. Eliot have realised their folly too late, 
a they will stand grimly to attention while the Poet reads in a 
= small, querulous voice from a slim volume of poems he pub- 
lished in 1937 (“ The turbines beckon: O we wake to fight ”). 
-d They are waiting for 9.15 and coffee. If, on the other hand, 
ne the Poet is faced with his thirty devotees at one end of what 
= jooks like an aircraft hangar, he will have to declaim his poems 
to to make them heard, and this will embarrass him. His audience 
“y will observe his embarrassment, and will shift complacently in 
ot their chairs. They are waiting for 9.35 and Questions. As he 
ht reads, he notices with one eye the President meditatively rub- 
re bing his spats against the rostrum, and with the other the 
ut, Secretary, hunched grotesquely in his cane-bottomed chair, 
at chain-smoking. Both, he knows very well, are daydreaming 
id about the literary bombshell they will set off when they arrive 
st in London. They are seeing their poems, in letters six inches 
“d high, in the Spectator or New Statesman, and they are not 
ar listening to him. 
“ And I'll just finish,” he ends lamely, “ with a rather longish 
rs poem I wrote in Florence last year.” But almost before he has 
it started his rather longish poem, there is a babble of conflicting 
re voices, a clatter of feet and clink of cups from the room at the 
= far end of the hall. It is the Anglo-Swahili Society or the 
ng Inter-Varsity Folk Dance Association or the Wadham Jazz 
os Club, breaking for coffee ten minutes early. He struggles to 
* the end of the poem, and then is released into a small room 
. full of people with coffee cups; or, worse, he is parked alone 
d in the corridor while someone goes off to get him coffee. Often 
at they never return. If anyone speaks to him, it is only the 
unhealthy man in the brocade waistcoat again. But at least 
the man has read his books, or seems to have done so. The 
Poet is not to know that his truncated conversation will 
brighten glazed eyes over coffee in the Playhouse Bar, and 
another gravestone will be hoisted into place over another 
reputation. 
It is at Question Time that the evening reaches its nadir. 
The very wording is suggestive; the “ throwing open” of the 
tr meeting has unpleasant associations with Daniel and the lions a 
y for the Poet. He knows that half a dozen of those enigmatic . ie ——— 
aS figures down there have been contriving awkward posers for 
several hours. Mr. Peter Ustinov has recently said that he finds and APPEARANCE OF MR. SAMUEL WELLER’, says the 
in undergraduate audiences “ quick—too frighteningly quick.” He title of this illustration in Pickwick Papers. And 
o L eaioet too ciacy pecker GocniegUtpouetepmnion | nse eeauy St Sh Guten iene Seeeae 
: ‘ + las taste 5 oi . Yickwic 4 
el are even swifter. A small man with pebbly eyes rises briskly be the kind of man Mr. Pickwick found him - be— 
il for a moment and asks: “ What exactly do you mean, sir, when cheerful, cheeky, a willing servant and a true friend. 
is you talk about ‘ general critical opinion’ ?” Until now, the ‘Phiz’, born Hablét Knight Browne, illustrated 
st Poet has thought that this sort of thing exists only in Cam- ten novels by Dickens between 1836 and 1859. He 
n a wa he is wrong; = _ pea rayne po of the modelled his pseudonym on ‘Boz’, the nom-de- 
. ee Ok LDOwnmg cven in UxtOG, ane te critical tools are plume under which Dickens published his first major 
at designed to be sharpened on just such a man as the Poet. And ples 
le he has only just brushed off that shaft when he is plunged work at the age of twenty-five. oF 
ir headlong into that favourite pastime, the Influence Game. He It can be said of all the classic figures in literature, 
discovers that his whole poetic output is a tasteless re-hash of whose names are as familiar as our own, that without 
h, " Cowley, Cowper, early Gray, late Wordsworth, Kierkegaard, paper they could never have lived. Nor, indeed, 
r Hart Crane, Mr. Auden, Mr. Empson. and = unidentified would these famous characters have given delight to 
contemporary American. He is lucky if he gets away with a : : ; 
of ios tons aoe cl Sle oes so many people all over the world had not the paper- 
- Just as ten o’clock is striking, the President pronounces his or has bg meer hol aresuap inexpensive 
benediction over the shambles. The Poet is hustled out of the editions in vast quantities. Wherever words are read, 
" hall, pausing only to receive a sallow smile and damp hand- they are read by the hundred million on paper made 
bh clasp from the man in the brocade waistcoat, and is walked by Bowaters. 
4 9 to his hotel by a — pepe oe ng sycophants. 
r le evening is Over; he may cry himself to sleep. B ; Wee 
: Two months later a cheque will arrive at his dingy flat in h owaters a ae 
i, Kilburn or his garret in Muswell Hill. It will be for his cohich video "ss . pe wee hn. 
e expenses; enough for four pints of bitter. Perhaps, as he is CONICR many Jamous booRs End magazines ave printed, 
1e dejectedly consuming one of these in his favourite pub, a seedy : a . 
c: young critic will approach him and say: “Just been down to a ER ee See eee 
™ Cambridge to give a talk. Vital lot of young fellows down ee ene eee Se ee 
a there, you know.” And the Poet will, with a sigh, drink a long, — a ee | ee 









reflective draught. 
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Tolstoy and History 
By REX WARNER 


HE writing of Isaiah Berlin reminds me of the admirable 

performance of some quick-firing gun. The target is 

accurately located and is then assailed by a stream of 
projectiles or of tracer-bullets, each one very like the next. 
The demolition or the illumination is a cumulative process. 
The thought does not move in waves but in a succession of 
fiery particles. It is not exactly that Mr. Berlin appears 
to believe that what he tells us three times is true; he 
often tells it to us more than three times, but each time 
he says it rather differently. To change the metaphor again, 
there are not many keen thrusts to the heart of the 
matter; nor is there any groping in the dark: instead there 


are innumerable and vigorous proddings, all in the right 
direction. Take, for example, such a portion of a sentence 
as this: “to distinguish what is isolable, classifiable and 


capable of objective study and sometimes of precise measure- 
ment and manipulation, from the most permanent, ubiquitous, 
inescapable, intimately present features of our world, which, 
if anything, are over-familiar, so that their * inexorable’ 
presence, being too mych with us, is scarcely felt, hardly 
noticed, and cannot conceivably be observed in perspective, 
be an object of study.” If this is a form of stuttering, it is the 
highly respectable form of one who is zealous for the truth 
and for precision, and who is determined that it will not be 
his fault if his hearers fail to grasp any portion of the truth 
that is evident to him and which he is concerned to express. 

In discussing Tolstoy’s view of history, with its bearings 
on Tolstoy’s whole view of life, there are great difficulties 
both in discovering the truth and in rightly emphasising the 
various aspects of it; for the subject of the whole enquiry, 
the great analytical novelist in search of a synthesis, is capable 
of deceiving both himself and others. 

Mr. Berlin starts off* with a useful distinction, though not, 
perhaps, for the whole extent of his survey, a wholly satis- 
factory one, between the fox and the hedgehog. According 
to Archilochus “ the fox knows many things, but the hedgehog 
knows one big thing.” So according to Mr. Berlin, “there 
exists a great chasm between those, on one side, who relate 
everything to a single central vision .. . . and, on the other side, 
those who pursue many ends, often unrelated and even 
contradictory ...” (The dots indicate a considerable amount 
of suppressed gun-fire.) Thus Dante and Lucretius are very 
obviously hedgehogs, Aristotle and Montaigne foxes. 

Tolstoy, we are told, “ was by nature a fox but believed 
in being a hedgehog,” and, as the argument proceeds, we can 
observe that this is not only an interesting, but a tragic state 
in which to find oneself. He has the keenest of eyes for fact, 
or rather for facts--facts in their hundreds of thousands— 
and is never tired of exposing those facile generalisations 
which, while attempting to “explain,” to impose unity on 
multiplicity, actually distort or deny the things that really 
happen. So in his view of history, as expressed in War and 
Peace, he makes mincemeat of those. historians who look 
for causes in such abstractions as “ reason,” “ nationalism,” 
“historic forces” or “ heroes.” In particular, of course, he 
assails the idea of the “ hero” or “ great man,” and here he 
quite obviously exaggerates 

A sober estimate of Tolstoy as a philosopher of history was 
made in 1888 by Karevev. and Mr. Berlin summarises here 
Kareyev’s argument. But, reasonable as this argument is, it 
somehow, according to Mr. Berlin, misses the point; for 
Tolstoy’s concern with history is only part of a deeper and 
a more private concern. What he is real!y concerned about 
is to find life worth living. to discover “a universal explanatory 
principle,”—some pur,c ec. cr vt least some unity behind the 
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facts of life which he sees so clearly and upon which he is so 
determined to insist. Now the nearest that Tolstoy ever seems 
to come to this discovery for which he longs is in his descrip. 
tions of Kutuzov and of other characters or even situations 
where, in some peculiar way, strength and wisdom emerge 
from a kind of resignation. It is not that “the people ” are 
better than anyone else; it is simply that they have not had 
the chance to be distracted. Kutuzov is not vain and self- 
opinionated and ™ brilliant,” like Napoleon; he is therefore 
nearer to the essential nature of things; wisdom comes, or 
can come, as Aeschylus suggested, in letting things happen. 

Yet, moving as are the passages in War and Peace, in Anna 
Karenina and elsewhere, where, after stress and strain, we 
are introduced to a different, a calmer and a happier world 
(to the “one big thing”), the solution found occasionally in 
art never satisfied the artist himself. To quote Mr. Berlin: 
“he has not, do what he might, a vision of the whole; he is 
not, he is remote from being a hedgehog; and what he sees 
is not the one, but, always with an evergrowing minuteness, 
in all its teeming individuality, with an obsessive, inescapable, 
incorruptible, all penetrating lucidity which maddens him, the 
many.” 

In his accounts of war and battle what Tolstoy chiefly 
emphasises is the incomprehensibility of it all, and here he 
acknowledges his debt to Stendhal, and in particular to the 
scene in La Chartreuse de Parme where Fabrice takes part in 
the battle of Waterloo without having much more than the 
least idea of what is going on. A less known influence on 
Tolstoy, and one to whom Mr. Berlin devotes a number of 
interesting pages, is Joseph de Maistre, a violent and skilful 
opponent of democracy and liberalism, a firm believer in the 
absolute authority of the Roman Catholic Church and, 
because of his general view of human nature, a sceptic with 
regard to all kinds of “ modern improvements.” It is strange 
to find so close a connection between two thinkers who were, in 
some respects at least, diametrically opposed. And _ the 
connection is not simply that of “ foxiness.” It goes deeper 

into a fundamental and a destructive pessimism, though 
Maistre, with his religious faith, is preserved from the real 
despair which does seem to have afflicted Tolstoy. 

To indicate and to explain this despair and the terrifyingly 
destructive quality in Tolstoy which is both the cause and the 
effect of this despair, Mr. Berlin’s symbols or categories of 
the hedgehog and the fox do not seem wholly adequate. Nor, 
I think, are Mr. Berlin’s closing words, illuminating as they 
are, quite as pointed as they might be. Tolstoy is described 
in the end as “ the most tragic of the great writers, a desperate 
old man, beyond human aid, wandering self-blinded at 
Colonus.” But the real tragedy is that Tolstoy never got 
to Colonus; and, if he had got there, something would have 
caused him to suspect the offer of human hospitality or the 
possibility of divine guidance. 

Ihe process of his development, or of his _petrifaction, 
some aspects of which have been so admirably explained by 
Mr. Berlin, can be illustrated from the two short novels, 
Family Happiness and The Devil,*+ which have been recently 
published together in a new translation. The second of these 
was written thirty years later than the first. Both the differences 
and the similarities between the two are very remarkable. In 
each there is a world of sympathy and in each, or so it seems 
to me, a world of arrogance. After reading them I could not 
help wishing that Mr. Berlin, with the vigour and under- 
standing which he has shown in his short study, had seen fit 
to attempt an even more thoroughgoing examination of s0 
great and so difficult a subject. 












*The Hedgehog and the Fox. 
Nicolson. 8s. 6d.) 

+The Devil and Family Happiness. By Leo Tolstoy. 
April Fitz-Lyon. (Spearman and Calder. Ils. 6d.) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Baudelaire 


ire: A Study of His Poetry. By Martin Turnell. 
Hamilton, 21s.) 

BAUDELAIRE was probably the last great French poet whose work 
was not, in any obvious sense, ‘‘obscure.’’ The literal meaning 
of his poetry is almost always clear, and a symbolical path is usually 
indicated by conspicuous flares. The reader does not feel in urgent 
need of help, as he often does with Mallarmé, Laforgue, Corbiére, 
Rimbaud and their successors down to Eluard and St. John Perse. 
The difficulties in Baudelaire are of a different kind. We know, for 
example, that we are supposed to read Les Fleurs du Mal as a totality, 
and not, so Baudelaire himself has warned us, as ‘‘a mere collection 
of verse,’’ but it is not easy to follow this advice, or even to take 
seriously what Mr. Turnell in this book calls ‘‘the architecture of 
Les Fleurs du Mal.’’ Yet we feel that if we understood the relation 
in which the poems stand to one another, we should be nearer to 
understanding much else: the extent of the system of correspondances; 
the peculiar spiritual resonance of sexual perversions ; the degree to 
which theological terms became part of Baudelaire’s private language, 
and the degree to which they retained their original force. In short, 
we wish to apprehend more fully that ténébreuse et profonde unité 
which we think we glimpse; it is here that a good commentary should 
be able to help us. 

Mr. Turnell’s book contains a short section on Baudelaire’s place 
in literary history and a short biographical sectign; for the rest, it is 
entirely devoted to direct commentary on Les Fleurs du Mal— 
“architecture,’’ ‘‘interpretation’’ and ‘‘style.’” The commentary 
is the fruit, not simply of scholarly enquiry, but of enthusiasm: 
Mr. Turnell tells us that Les Fleurs du Mal has been his bedside book 
for the past fifteen years. Unfortunately, it needs more even than a 
combination of scholarship and enthusiasm to wrestle creditably 
with this particular angel. Mr. Turnell, indeed, gets a vice-like 
grip on literal meanings. He discerns for instance that /oisir 
embaumé—‘‘scented leisure’’—‘‘describes a state of leisure and 
relaxation which is characterised by the presence of perfumes.”’ 
In the lines: 
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** La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté. 

Luxe, calme et volupté.’’ 
he does not fail to see ‘‘a vision of order, security, tranquillity’’; 
in the following stanza splendeur orientale introduces *‘an exotic 
note.’ The words, Tout l’hiver va rentrer dans mon Gme, describe, 
as he sees it, ‘‘the inward movement of the winter cold penetrating 
into him.’’ He is not at a loss for a comment on the stanza: 

** Et le printemps et la verdure 

Ont tant humilié mon coeur 

Que j'ai puni sur une fleur 

L’insolence de la nature.’’ 

**It will be seen that the destructive impulses are provoked by the 
very beauty of nature which is a taunt and a challenge to the poet 
and that he slashes down the flower simply in order to destroy the 
peaceful landscape.”’ 

It is no exaggeration to say that the bulk of Mr. Turnell’s book 
consists of reflections of this order. Criticism collapses under the 
weight of paraphrase, and the functions of the two are hopelessly 
confused. Such comments as can be seen projecting from the 
debris are seldom helpful. He fails, for example, to catch either the 
tone or the sense of that tender and moving poem ‘‘ Les petites 
vieilles.’” He insists, contrary to the poet’s own repeated and 
explicit statements, that the old women ‘* are repugnant to the 
poet ’’: he finds in the lines : 

** Avez-vous observé que maints cercueils de vieilles 
Sont presque aussi petits que celui d’un enfant?’’ 
only a jeer: ‘‘the intention is obviously to insist on the smallness 
and triviality of the old women who have shrunk to childish pro- 
portions.’’ This interpretation is not only tone-deaf but also ignores 
- immediately preceding lines, where the poet sees shining in the 
old faces 




























** les yeux divins de la petite fille.”’ 
' Curiously, while eliminating the poet’s sentiment from his account 






5 of this poem, Mr. Turnell imports a sentimentality of his own: 


the idea that the old women are the victims of *‘civilisation’’ which 
has made them ‘‘mindless’’ and ‘‘inhuman.’’ Baudelaire saw them 
as stoiques et sans plaintes and ascribed the ills of old age not to 
bourgeois society but to God. Mr. Turnell leaves out of account 
the last line towards which the whole poem works: 
** Sur qui pése la griffe effroyable de Dieu.’’ 

Mr. Turnell, in his modest introduction, offers his book ‘‘simply 
as a reading of Baudelaire.”’ It is not, however, a reading which 
brings to us a deeper and more unified conception of Baudelaire’s 
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poe The verbal criticism, such as it is, fails to relate itself to the 
**architectural’’ concept: certain basic problems, such as the 
Christian conflicts in Baudelaire’s imagination, are touched only in 
the most superficial way, and the theory of correspondances is des- 
cribed as if it were an isolated phenomenon. Loose ends dangle, 
perhaps of a thread to the labyrinth. Laforgue’s significant comment 
is quoted: ‘‘ Il aime le mot ‘ charmant’ appliqué aux choses 
équivoques.’’ Mr. Turnell, himself, tells us truly that ‘** the varied 
use that Baudelaire makes of the word * black ’ which often has a 
moral connotation, deserves study.’’ (It does not get it.) 

An approach to Baudelaire’s poetry based on such key-words as 
charmant and noir should yield interesting results, if it were con- 
ducted with the candour and ingenuity which Mr. William Empson 
devoted in The Structure of Complex Words to such puzzles as 
**honest’’ in Othello. One apprehends inside such a word as 
charmant, as Baudelaire uses it, a pattern of magical, erotic, dark, 
tender and ironic associations which underlies the structure, and 
holds the essence of Les Fleurs du Mal. 

Baudelaire: A Study of his Poetry, includes a useful select bibli- 
ography, with comments, and a comparative table of the contents 
of the first and second editions of Les Fleurs du Mal. There is also 
in the text a valuable, but necessarily inconclusive, discussion of the 
dates of the poems. 

DONAT O’DONNELL 


Architecture in Britain 


Architecture in Britain, 1530-1830. By John Summerson. 
Pelican History of Art. 42s.) 

Mr. JOHN SUMMERSON has probably done more than any living man 
to make architectural scholarship and criticism palatable to the 
educated ordinary reader. For one thing, he is continually placing 
architecture in a wider context of history already alive in his reader’s 
mind: kings and queens, yes; but also the cloth trade, the enclosures, 
the coalmines, the Wealth of Nations, the Theory of the Leisure 
Class, Lyrical Ballads or Tracts for the Times. For another, he is a 
propounder of theses and a researcher into particular cases: two 
characters who are seldom found united in equal strength. Finally, 
he is not only able to make even so large and potentially cumbrous 
a work as this into a shapely whole with, as Aristotle demanded, a 
beginning, a middle and an end; he is also the master of a prose style 
which can pass with grace from narrative to argument and is further- 
more salted with wit. It is a rare endowment and it produces results 
of a rare distinction. 

Consider, for example, Mr. Summerson’s treatment of the Green- 
wich Hospital scheme, in which Wren, baulked of his desire to close 
the vista with a great dome on the central axis, placed instead the 
twin domes of Chapel and Painted Hall on either side of the avenue 
which leads towards the tiny Queen’s House. ‘‘Like two cats,’’ 
says Mr. Summerson, ‘‘looking at each other in the absence of a 
king.’’ Such a sentence is worth several pages of theorists’ jargon 
about unresolved dualities, even if one feels that the duality at 
Greenwich is in fact resolved. The author’s wit does not evade the 
issue : it illuminates it. And again, when he says of James Wyatt 
that while he ‘* played Adam with one hand he held the Chambers 
pack up the other sleeve,’’ the ambiguity of the word ** played ”” is 
clearly intentional and expresses to a nicety the e.hical problem which 
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perplexes all students of Wyatt, and which even Mr. Summerson has 
not been able entirely to solve. 

A general work of such scope must inevitably be to some extent a 
digest of the more specialised studies which have advanced our 
knowledge to its present state. Mr. Summerson is himself the 
author of not a few of these studies, and nothing is more admirable 
than the freshness of his re-handling of such themes as were covered 
by his works on Nash, on Soane, on Wren, on John Wood and on 
Georgian London. The themes are, as it were, melted down and 
poured into the new mould. It is surprising what varied shapes 
some of them assume without losing their original substance. And 
the book is forward-looking as well: it is perhaps the first work of its 
kind to give the anthropological an equal emphasis with the literary. 
**In spite of the enormous prestige of English rural building,’’ says 
Mr. Summerson, ** variations in the vernacular have been almost 
totally neglected.’’ It is a task for the geographers of material 
culture, whose work is only now beginning. 

The most captious critic will be hard put to find errors of fact in 
these 350 pages. It is easier to find a few in the captions to the plates 
and in the index, neither of which seems to have had the full benefit 
of the author’s scrutiny. There is indeed a Coleshill in Warwickshire, 
but it is not Sir Roger Pratt’s lamented masterpiece. Nor is the 
Royal Exchange in Dublin **now the Mansion House,’* nor was the 
Casino at Marino ** built in 1769.*’ In the text itself error is almost 
negligible. But the decision to include America and Ireland in the 
scope of the book has led, in the latter case at least, to some curious 
aberrations of perspective. The Irish House of Commons was 
destroyed, not in 1804, but in 1792, and Dublin rococo. plaster work 
would never have been described as **the work of foreign immi- 
grants,’* least of all of Barthelemi Cramillion, by anyone conversant 
with Mr. C. P. Curran’s authoritative work on the subject. Though 
Mr. Summerson is extremely cunning in working in his information 
painlessly while appearing to amble informally along his narrative 
path, one important, or at least enigmatic, building has escaped his 
net: the Stuart-Newton Chapel of Greenwich Hospital. 

Nearly 200 pages of illustrations are superbly deployed in alliance 
with the text, and plans are distributed both profusely and pointedly. 
Bibliographies are provided to each chapter. There is no escaping 
the conclusion on a cliché: that this will long remain the standard 
work. 

MAURICE CRAIG 


A Great Pre-Victorian 


Sir John Moore. By Carola Oman. (Hodder & Stoughton. 42s.) 
Wir an instinctive sense of fairness the British Army and nation 
do not judge their generals solely by success. They realise that the 
generals who fight the initial campaigns of a war work under the 
heavy handicap of unpreparedness, and often pave the way for later 
victories. Moore’s career came at an unlucky period when the 
Army was facing, with an obsolete and totally inadequate organisa- 
tion, the tremendous new forces unleashed by the Revolution and 
wielded by Napoleon. It is true that as a young man Moore was 
fortunate in having the patronage of the Duke of Hamilton, whose 
tutor had been Moore’s father; but he had then to endure the de- 
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pressing years of Pitt’s strategical fumblings and fritterings. When 
his big chance finally came in Spain, his last campaign was the 
apparently unrelieved disaster of the retreat to Corunna. But for 
the poem on his death, which every schoolboy used to know, Moore’s 
name would hardly have survived. 

A question-mark must always remain against Moore’s reputation 
as a commander in the field. His hesitations and mistakes in the 
opening stages of the Spanish campaign were ominous, and some of 
the appalling attrition of the retreat was due to Moore’s morbid 
fear of Napoleon’s speed of movement. But he had been badly 
let down by his maddening Spanish allies, and he redeemed his 
errors by his bold but carefully calculated threat to the French 
communications. By drawing on himself the whole weight of the 
Grand Army in Spain, he robbed Napoleon of his best chance of 
crushing Spanish resistance and denying a foothold for the British 
army. 

Moore's real claim to greatness is not as a field-commander but 
as a trainer of troops. The inspiration which he gave to the Light 
Brigade during the years of waiting, between 1803 and 1806, acted as 
a leaven which transformed the Army. When the future Marshal 
Bugeaud described Wellington’s troops as ‘‘the finest infantry in 
Europe——-but fortunately there are only a few of them,’’ he was 
writing Moore’s epitaph. So did Napoleon at Waterloo, when he 
was warned, in vain, by members of his staff who had been in the 
Peninsula, of the formidable fire-power and steadiness of the British 
infantry. 

This is a great theme, but it can hardly be said to emerge clearly 
from the 600 pages of Miss Oman’s book. The crucial question 
of Moore’s training of the Light Brigade is described in a few pages, 
Miss Oman has a keen sense of the atmosphere of the period, and is 
skilful at conveying it, but unfortunately she has allowed this facility 
to run riot. The result is that the extracts from Moore’s journal 
are embedded in a mass of social gossip. There are far too many 
pages containing sentences such as **The Court was at Weymouth, 
and London was very empty of fashionables.’’ At the same time, 
the historical circumstances are often left obscure, and even unin- 
telligible, to the reader who is not thoroughly familiar with the 
Napoleonic period. For example, the statement referring to the 
summer of 1797 that ‘‘Lord Malmesbury’s negotiation for peace 
had broken down finally seven months past’’ seems to ignore the 
fact that Malmesbury’s second and more hopeful negotiation at 
Lille was going on between July and September, 1797. 

Possibly Miss Oman has been betrayed into a lack of proportion 
by a feeling that Moore’s personality, for all its merit, is a trifle 
dull. He was, indeed, a Victorian worthy born before his time into 
a more flamboyant age. The Duke of York pointed out in his 
General Order recording Moore’s death the surprising fact that 
**the life of Sir John Moore was spent amongst the troops.’” One 
can hardly imagine Nelson or Bonaparte registering his _ first 
sight of the Pyramids in Moore’s terms: ** They form immense piles 
of building without beauty.’’ 

As a contribution to social history Miss Oman’s biography is 
interesting and readable, but a thorough estimate of Moore’s place 
in military history still remains to be written. 


A Good Life 


The Grace of Forgetting. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 
Life. 21s.) 

Mr. YOUNG, who was once a master at Eton, describes some of his 
former pupils who fell in the first world war as a ‘** generation of 
happy natural aristocrats to whom the world gave everything, and 
who repaid it by generosity of spirit and an accomplished gracious- 
ness.” The author, although of slightly senior vintage, is the 
product of a like generation. He was born in 1876, and his youth 
was passed at Formosa Place, on the Thames. He evokes the full 
charm of that hospitable house in a series of word pictures. He 
writes a golden prose which is at present out of fashion with a public 
impatient to snatch quick and useful returns from its reading. 

This is no formal autobiography. Its author is a famous moun- 
taineer who has in the past written inimitably about mountains ; he 
was one of the original body of inspectors of secondary schools and 
is a prominent educationist ; he used to be an enthusiastic liberal 
who believed for half a century that a golden age was waiting round 
the corner, and who hailed it confidently in verse. There is, however. 
little about mountains and nothing about education or politics in this 
finely-wrought account of a few of its author’s personal adventures. 
Nor is there any trace of disillusionment in a book which is the 
mellow outpouring of a most attractive mind and an unusually 
distinguished pen. Against a social and economic background f 
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which is being transformed with ever-increasing rapidity into a series 
of dissolving views, Mr. Young has traced a pattern of English life 
which enshrines the virtues of modesty and integrity. 

Mr. Young's family ignored the expensive tide of smart Edwardian 
river life which flowed past Formosa Place every summer: ** My 
mother’s social dominance never admitted its presence, even out of 
doors.”’ He admits, nevertheless, that ** our own early adventure 
of the river ’’ was a training in more than mere watermanship. It 
has coloured all his later experience, which included a succession of 
expeditions before the first war to Mount Athos, Asiatic Turkey, and 
other agreeable places. Those sunlit days are well described, and 
although dates are lacking, there is a generous allowance of excellent 
photographs. That phase of the author’s life came to an end in 1914. 

During the first days of the first war, Mr. Young, as an enter- 
prising, unofficial war correspondent, unwittingly turned the Liberal 
Daily News from ** a sound peace organ *’ into ** the most popular 
of the war dailies." His two subsequent adventures, as com- 
mander of the Friends* Ambulance Unit at Ypres throughout the 
worst and most destructive battles round that town, and later as 
second-in-command of the British Ambulance Unit in Italy, where 
he was severely wounded, form the second half of the book. At the 
end of the war in Italy Mr. Young succeeded Dr. George Trevelyan, 
O.M.. in command of the Ambulance Unit, and as the news came in 
almost hourly of falling dynasties and of the uprising, in what appeared 
to be disciplined freedom, of many peoples, they both hoped that 
their early liberal sympathies were finding fulfilment, 

It is characteristic of Mr. Young that he should note, as an example 
of the callapse of standards which followed the outbreak of war, an 
unpleasant shock which he experienced when he was asked to supply 
a list of recommendations for decorations among his men: ‘* The 
idea of a personal reward for the discharge of the most obvious of 
duties had not yet presented itself as anything but an unworthy 
thought.’’ That is the spirit which helps to lend distinction to 
this book. It is written with gaiety and is beautifully produced. 


PHILIP MAGNUS 


. . 

An Historian of Culture 
(Sheed & Ward. 
WriTINGs which we agree to call historical can extend from the most 
factual and annalistic of statements to the most individual and 
abstract survey of movements and ideas. Even in the former the 
historian’s judgment is at work; in deciding which facts to record and 
in what order he is implicitly assessing their importance and inter- 
dependence. Even in the latter there must be some relation to actual 
events of the past, else the thing becomes rhetoric or fancy. Mr. 
Dawson clearly belongs to the second of these two broad classes, and 
he is as near its extreme as a critical historian can be. Individual 
events, dates and ** facts ’’ do not interest him ; he is the historian 
of culture with his eyes ever surveying the whole historical process, 
marking the great changes, and interpreting their significance. Here 
also, as with the annalist, there must be arbitrary selection and 
emphasis. With the propagandist or the apologist this is obvious, 
with a Toynbee or a Trevelyan the reader may be carried away by 
the writer’s eloquence to think that the pattern revealed, with its 
selections and omissions, is inherent in the events of the past—is, in 
fact, as certain as the events themselves. 

Mr. Dawson is the comfortable and persuasive guide that he is for 
many reasons. His learning is very wide, covering theology, philo- 
sophy, literature, art and economics as well as **straight’’ history; 
then for all stages except the very last he keeps close to the acknow- 
ledged experts in every field; and finally, even when he is interpreting 
he never becomes the mere theorist or propagandist. Yet even he 
makes assumptions which colour his conclusions, and with which 
not all will agree. He sets forth the most important on his first 
pages. **Religion is the key of history’’; Christian culture **is the 
source of the actual sociological unity which we call Europe’’; and 
“the main stream of Christian culture is one, and should be studied 
a an intelligible historical unity.’’ Those who agree in the main 
with these theses will find in this book, as in all Mr. Dawson’s work, 
a luminous and lucid exposition which often seems to be an expres- 
sion of their own imperfectly formed thoughts. Those who do not 
agree will never have their feelings outraged and will rarely be aware 
of special pleading ; they may well feel that if any department of 
human thought and action is to be labelled as ‘** the key to history ”’ 
(the phrase is not a happy one) then religion has as good a claim as 
economics. 

The essays, some old, some new, cover a wide field both in time— 
from Constantine to Langland—in space—from Syria to Ireland— 
and in subject—from mystical theology to feudalism, and from mona- 
Sticism to the troubadours. Everywhere the same impression is 


Medieval Essays. By Christopher Dawson. 16s.) 


JANUARY 1, 


1954 3 


given of learning and sane judgment, and when we are far away at 
sea among celebrities such as al-Mu’tamin and al-Karmani, ‘*the 
disciple of Maslama,’’ or the Syrians Mar Yabullaha and Rabbaa 
Sauna, we may find security in the thought that when Mr. Dawson 
is writing of people we have heard of, such as Gregory VII and Dante, 
he is clearly talking sense, and has read all the right books. Indeed, 
it is we who are ignorant, not Mr. Dawson who is bogus. Nothing 
in these essays is more important than the clear picture he gives of the 
Moslem civilisation of the ninth and tenth centuries which ‘‘s 
completely ignored by the ordinary student of medieval European 
history,’’ just as nothing is more stimulating than his derivation of 
Provengal poetry, with all its posterity, from Moslem and ult 
mately from Persian models. 

The original essays, which do not appear to have been revised, have 
stood the vicissitudes of twenty years very well. One of the new 
comers, that on the French medieval epic, takes account of some 
critical attacks on M. Bédier which had not been made when one of the 
earlier essays was written. On the other hand, the account of medizval 
philosophy in another essay could scarcely have been written in quite 
the same way if Mr. Dawson had known in 1934 of all the work that 
was to follow upon, and in some ways modify, the picture given im 
Ueberweg-Geyer in 1928. 

Besides the many sane and central judgments, there are numerous 
unusual and penetrating reflections which, even if occasionally 
questionable, are always arresting. We may leave the reader with 
one such. ‘*With St. Francis,’’ writes Mr. Dawson, ‘‘for the first 
time we see Christianity breaking through the barriers of race and 
social tradition and achieving an organic and complete expression im 
Western man.’’ 

DAVID KNOWLES 


The Beauty of Wreckage 


Pleasure of Ruins. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
25s.) 
Tus book has some of the splendour, the astringency and the plod- 
ding thoroughness of Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy. Just 
as Burton in his majestic treatise set before us all the kinds of melan- 
choly known to man, and quoted at length from the literature of 
many ages, so Miss Macaulay sets forth all the kinds of ruins in afl 
parts of the world in all ages, quoting generously from eye-witnesses 
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of past and present, describing the various kinds of joy which men 
wise and foolish have derived from the spectacle of decay, stunning 
us with heaped words—“ Piranesi...Goethe, Gibbon, Byron, 
Chateaubriand ....’’—** mass murder, torture, rape, loathsome 
dungeons and caves, haunted castles, minatory ghosts, witches, 
blasted heaths, blindings, madness, owls and flitting bats, adders 
and speckled toads, monstrous passions, suicide, revenge ’’—in 
sentences as sonorous as Burton’s, and much longer than this. 

The emphasis throughout is upon pleasure. Pleasure and 
romantic gloom *’ have been evoked by grandeur in decay for 
men in all periods of civilisation, excepting in the classic period of 
ancient Greece. ** Travellers, from Homer onward, have gazed on 
Troy and on Troy's ruins because Troy was great, but more because 
Troy was ancient, ruined and fallen.*’ It is one of the pleasures of 
visitors to Tyre to repeat mournfully Ezekiel’s ** wishful * thou shalt 
be built no more.’*’’ In Golden Antioch the ** ruin-seeking 
traveller,’ surveying its ** desolate splendour *’ is fascinated to 
reflect that here once had been ** a sanctuary for a perpetual festival 
of vice."” Miss Macaulay enjoyed such reflections ** in that salu- 
brious mountain air."" We linger with her at each famous relic of 
past magnificence and present beauty in decay—Palmyra, Babylon, 
Crete, Athens, Delphi, Rome, Pompeii, Goa, Antigua, in Peru, Les 
Baux, Silchester, and more vaguely in China, where ** there is no 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings.”*’ In writing of 
each of these she describes, from carefully collated evidence, the 
emotions with which travellers centuries ago and more recently have 
enjoyed the relics. We read of Petrarch rhapsodizing over Rome, 
and comparing its past glory with its** decadent and squalid present ”; 
Raphael seeking to mobilise opinion against the further wrecking of 
its antiquities ; Pope Pius II, an ** enthusiastic ruin-fancier,’’ forbid- 
ding everybody but himself to injure the monuments ; and Goethe, 
a victim to the ** delicious disease,”’’ having himself painted against 
a background of ruined pillars. 

For all her realism, her irony, and her very considerable knowledge 
of the ancient classics, Miss Macaulay is a romanticist—so much so 
that the Gothic seems to be not romantical enough for her, and com- 
paratively little attention is given to Gothic or Romanesque ruins. 
She prefers something more extreme—the classics deprived of their 
classicism by being turned into ruins. Writing of the temples and 
shrines which the ancient Greeks built all over their mainland and 
islands, she asks : 


‘ 


** What does ruin add to their beauty and our emotion If they 
stood today as they stood when first built, in all the glory of fresh 
paint, dazzling whiteness, polychrome sculptures, polished marble 
floors, roofs fraught with brightly-hued godlike forms, should we 
admire them as much or should we feel a faint suggestion of garish- 
ness, even of bad taste, in those brilliant, accomplished, flawless 
places of worship, set so opulently in the barren mountain land 
above seas the vivid blue of posters ? ** 

Only now, ** mellowed, weathered, roofless and broken *’—in 
fact, romanticised—* they have achieved a unique emotional 
grandeur.”’ 

It is, however, only by inference that we can be aware of Miss 
Macaulay’s tastes and prejudices. In taking us in procession 
through the ages, pausing at frequent intervals to gaze closely at this 
and that unintended beauty of wreckage, she is showing us what 
others have seen and the pleasure that others have felt in the rem- 
nants of past glory. There is the vindictive pleasure of Ezekiel 
gloating over destruction, the pleasure of early Christian tourists 
observing paganism in decay, the pleasure of relic-hunting travellers, 
of archeologists, of painters, of ** ruin-haunted’* Gibbon, of cockneys 
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cutting their names on the temples, All of these contribute their 
tales of pleasing melancholy. The ‘‘ profound, passionate, poetic 
pleasure *’ which Miss Macaulay must surely herself be feeling in 
ruins is probably exceeded only by the mordant pleasure with which 
she describes the ‘* ruin pleasure °’ of others. 

In spite of much meticulous detail, so lively a book could never 
degenerate into a catalogue. Its great length is almost justified not 
only by the wealth of usable information it contains, but also because 
it has value as a kind of history of mankind measured in terms of its 
continually decaying glory and its civilised resilience in contemplating 
doom so comfortably. To such comfortableness Miss Macaulay can 
add sardonic wit. It should be mentioned, mummies and skeletons 
are not included. Alas, poor Yorick ! 

R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


The Hazards of Emigration 


A Pioneer Family : The Birkbecks of Illinois 1818-1827. By Gladys 
Scott Thomson. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
EMIGRATION was a far more heroic matter in the early nineteenth 
century than it is today, as is shownin Miss Gladys Scott Thomson's 
admirable documentation of Friend Morris Birkbeck’s trek into the 
wilds of Illinois. With her subtle historian’s humour Miss Scott 
Thomson presents, through letters written home to England, the 
case of this famous Quaker family whose head founded the English 
Prairie Setthement. It was unfortunate that the settlement fell to 
pieces when Morris Birkbeck was drowned when riding over a river, 
The effort had been nobly inspired and tenaciously sustained wh'le 
Morris was alive and able to direct the activities of his family, 
Cobbett had told Morris so often that no good would come of the 
whole business, and had even gone so far as to suggest that his 
leaving England was definitely caddish. 

Notwithstanding Cobbett’s irate and ferocious personal attacks, 
Morris gave up his prosperous Surrey farm, enrolled two of his 
four sons and two of his three daughters, and set sail for America in 
March, 1817. Prosperous Morris might have been at home, but as 
a Quaker he was without civic rights ; a situation no respectable 
moneyed gentleman would put up with for a minute. Cobbett’s 
strictures against emigration were, to Morris Birkbeck, a lot of high- 
falutin nonsense. Cobbett’s moral to this story could indeed 
stress that Morris’s horse sat on him and thus ignominiously ended 
a great pioneering adventure, which resulted in son Richard’s down- 
fall through drink and daughter Elizabeth’s marriage to an American. 
Even so, Morris could point to some prideful occasions and achieve- 
ments, such as unfailing good health, felicitous dairy-farming, social 
position and renown of a kind, the establishment of a place of 
Quaker worship at Wanborough, the defeat of the Illinois pro-slave 
party, and the marrying-off of two daughters. 

The ultimate failure of this particular emigration party appears to 
have lain with the Birkbeck children who, dutiful though they were, 
were not as wholeheartedly pioneer in temperament as Papa, for 
whose sake they endured much hard winter, much hard work, much 
lack of society, and much, much fortitude. Papa did try to provide 
his children with a stepmother, but, alas, his best friend (a fellow 
Quaker) won the lady Papa proposed to wed. Thus were the Birk- 
beck children deprived of that invaluable mother’s influence. If the 
Birkbeck home had had a mistress would Richard have drunk him- 
self to ruin? Would Elizabeth have married an American? And 
would Morris himself have fastened his umbrella to his fingers with 
string, which thoughtless action impaired his last struggles under 
the horse in the water ? 

Miss Scott Thomson reconstructs a sad and not unmoving tale 
which should delight all who wish to stay at home. Morris Birk- 
beck’s pioneer family is surely an object lesson, if only in that difficult 
art and craft of writing letters to doubting non-emigrating relatives. 

KAY DICK 


**Men, Women and Herveys” 


Augustus Hervey’s Journal. Edited by David Erskine. (William 


Kimber. 25s.) 


AuGustus Hervey, third Earl of Bristol, was a member of that 


strange family which included John, Lord Hervey, the chronicler of 
George II's Court; Frederick, the grandiloquent and eccentric Bishop- 
Earl; and the rakes Tom and Harry, whom Dr. Johnson loved. 
For two generations, it produced a series of curious and often g fied 
individuals, several of them epileptic, many foppish, dissolute and 
bellicose, who quarrelled and pamphieteered incessantly through 
much of the eighteenth century. Even their notably robust wo Id 
professed to find them a species apart, **men, women and Herveys.” 
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Augustus Hervey himself has hitherto attracted attention mainly 
as the first husband of Elizabeth Chudleigh, the bi Duchess 
of Kingston. For the rest, he was connected for much of his life 
with the Navy, as a sea officer from 1735 to 1763, and from 1771 to 
1775 as a member of the Board of Admiralty. He died in 1777, aged 
fifty-five, from gout. The journal which is now published from a 
manuscript preserved at Ickworth covers the years 1746-1759, during 
which Hervey was either ashore in London or Paris, or afloat as a 
Captain in the Mediterranean. 

It introduces us to a new, if minor, character on the eighteenth- 
century stage. Hervey himself has summed up his disposition: 
**T cared very little about anything but my pleasure in those days 
till I got to sea, and then my profession was all my pleasure.’’ The 
pleasures on shore, if numerous, were usually of one kind. Hervey 
enjoyed women to an extent that has impelled his editor to dub him 
**the English Casanova.’” (The two men met in London, as it 
happens, in 1763.) His conquests, from the Duchess of Chartres 
in France and the noble ladies in the nunneries of Portugal, to the 
lights-of-love in London and Paris and the women of the sea ports, 
were indeed extraordinary in their frequency and range, and are 
recounted with a casual and unaffected charm which may have 
contributed to his success. But they do not seem to have affected 
his judgment at sea. He proved a competent commander, first in the 
Mediterranean and later on the French blockade and in the West 
Indies. 

The value of these memoirs, entertaining and interesting as they 
are for their views of the Courts of France and Italy, lies in the 
picture they give—the clearest we possess—of the life of an aristo- 
cratic sea officer in the full tide of the Whig supremacy. Commodore 
Edward Thompson, a keen observer of the naval scene, remarked in 
the 1740°s on the growth of ‘‘politeness’’ in the Fleet, which need 
no longer, as in earlier generations, be contrasted with efficiency. 
Hervey is a good example of the process. His status and influence 
in the Service conformed exactly to the varying interest he and his 
family could claim with Government; his acceptance and rejection 
of commands depended largely on his politics and his pleasures; 
but when he got to sea, he was by no means an amateur. The 
long wars which had occupied almost fifty of the last hundred years 
had done much to create a unified Service with recognised standards. 
Opportunity went mostly by influence; but influence operated upon 
an increasingly professional body. 

The penalties of failure could be high. Hervey was a protégé and 
friend of Admiral Byng, and the journal adds something to our 
knowledge of the events surrounding the loss of Minorca. In the 
subsequent court-martial his attitude is typical—professional resent- 
ment of a political decision, combined with intense political activity 
to influence the result. Unfortunately, Hervey was not, at least as 
yet, a good politician. Horace Walpole remarked that he had ‘‘a 
very confused understanding’’; and his efforts in London, culminating 
in preparations to spirit Byng across the Channel, were not particularly 
helpful. 

The journal is written in an easy and vigorous style, and Mr. 
Erskine has edited it well. He provides an agreeable and useful 
introduction, and has not burdened the text with unnecessary notes. 
The result is an interesting and amusing volume, which both historian 
and general reader will enjoy. ; 

JOHN EHRMAN 





Sonnet on the Closing of a House 


At last we come to wound your clinging grandeur. 
Give it away. Do not be scourged by flame 
Fallen from the family pyre. Your people wander 
In France or Africa. Why walk with lame 

Love that outlives a boy’s beauty and kindness? 
You should not have kept life to suffer blindness. 
Better a daughter’s prayer that you should die 
Than lock up hatred, when old age must lie 

For ancestry or heirlooms. Open your doors 
That dying mutilations may die free. 

Your ruined eyes in rooms make savage stars 
Gathering blue fury from a mortal fire. 

Your hate, not winter, will make néxt spring poor. 
Let the torn figure of your family 

Find resurrection on the blossoming tree. 


RICHARD MURPHY 
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‘Australia’s Continuing Development’ | 


This new booklet, the sequel to our well known publication 
‘Industrial Australia’, outlines the most recent developments 
in Australia. It describes the growth of a new Australia, her 
people, farms, factories, shops, transport, commerce, social 
conditions and finance. Manufacturers, traders and others 
interested in Australia will find this booklet invaluable. 
A copy will be gladly supplied ‘on request. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The Riddle of Emily Dickinson. By Rebecca 

Patterson. (Gollancz. 2Is.) 

Tue fame of Emily Dickinson has increased 
steadily in recent years and she is now 
regarded as the best American woman poet. 
A few years after her death in 1886, a small 
selection of her poems was published by her 
relatives, but failed to awaken any interest. 
It was not indeed until 1912 when a larger 
collection was brought out that the aston- 
ishing individuality of her work was recog- 
nised. Emily Dickinson may be called a 
poetic diarist, for she jotted down her tiny 
snatches of verse and daring spiritual 
epigrams at odd moments when she was not 
busy at housekeeping or pottering around 
her little garden. Unequal, shaky in their 
grammar, these little poems have always the 
directness, the intimacy of private conversa- 
tion: they define passing moods and let them 
go at once; they explore deeper emotions 
as quickly; and, at their best, they have a 
piercing insight, a gay yet tragic awareness 
of another world than this. 

Emily Dickinson lived all her life at 
Amherst, a small country town in Massa- 
chusetts, and in her last years she became a 
complete recluse. What are we to make of 
this little New England spinster, who was so 
daring in thought, so timid in life? Why 
was she content with complete anonymity? 

I'm nobody! Who are you? 

Are you nobody, too? 

Then there’s a pair of us—don’t tell! 
They'd banish us, you know. 

How dreary to be somebody! 

How public, like a frog 

To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog! 


Biographical and critical studies have been 
published in the United States in rapid 
succession and most of those who have 
written them have arrived at the same con- 
clusion. Emily Dickinson had fallen in love 
with a married clergyman. They met 
briefly, parted—and she never recovered 
from the emotional shock. 

Now comes a book by Mrs. Rebecca 
Patterson which shatters the accepted 
romantic theory about Emily Dickinson, 
and it may be described as an exercise in 
modern literary detection. By examining 
letters, collating manuscripts, noting and 
comparing changes in them, Mrs, Patterson 
has arrived at the conclusion that the real 
secret was a passionate friendship with 
another woman which ended with painful 
abruptness. Mrs. Patterson asserts that the 
relatives of Emily Dickinson were aware of 
the facts, curtailed or suppressed certain 
poems and deliberately encouraged the 
legend concerning the Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth. She writes in a rather confused way 
and is inclined to repeat herself very often, 
but it is difficult to resist the proofs which 
she offers, for she shows us that Emily 
Dickinson herself changed *‘she’’ to **he”’ 
in a number of her love-poems. Some may 
feel that Mrs. Patterson places too much 
reliance on her own literal interpretation of 
conventional poetic symbols and does not 
make sufficient allowance for a certain 
amount of hyperbole. Following various 


clues, she believes that she has discovered 
the name of the mysterious woman friend 
and, availing herself of diaries, letters and 
marked passages in books, she describes in 
detail the later life of this friend. But she 


has not discovered anything of a sensational 
kind regarding her. One thing is certain: 
this friend had no idea of the emotional 
effect which she had on the shy sensitive 
poet who was craving for affection. Mrs. 
Patterson writes with discretion and, doubt- 
less, she has kept in mind those lines of 
Emily Dickinson: 

Surgeons must be very careful 

When they take the knife! 

Underneath their fine incisions 

Stirs the culprit,—Life! 

AUSTIN CLARKE 


Struggle for Africa. By Vernon Bartlett. 
(Frederick Muller. 15s.) 
Mr. BARTLETT mentions that Africa is the 
natural hinterland of Europe. This is true, 
but his subject is of greater importance 
because Africa is a mental and political 
hinterland too, a comfortable cultural 
annexe to the European mind, an enclave, 
peculiar to Europeans, from the world of 
power politics. In peopling this continent 
Mr. Bartlett quite kills negligent optimism 
towards African racial problems by giving 
them an intractable ordinariness. Problem 
after problem is presented calmly but with 
never an offer of escape. This tour of human 
Africa is of value to the general reader, but 
he cannot achieve it without some strain, 
because the author arrives at his judgments 
by subtracting from a perfection he might 
hope to find, rather than by the more en- 
couraging path of adding up the merits he 
does find. This and his maintenance of 
impartiality between African, Indian and 
European opinions by means of equal blame 
give the book a sense of negativeness. He 
does not attempt to decide the significance of 
the fears he arouses—on the one hand that 
Africans have an innate inaptitude for the 
initiative necessary for the development of 
an artisan class, and, on the other hand, that 
educated Africans sometimes do not show 
sufficient proof of a sense of responsibility. 
Both these fears surely are of first importance 
in a consideration of the problems of racial 
partnership ; and such partnership the author 
concludes is the only course open to Euro- 
peans in Africa. A. E. T. 


London Furniture Makers, 1660-1840. By 
Ambrose Heal. (Batsford. £6 6s.) 
Sir AMBROSE HEAL’S monumental book 
consists of, first, a list of the principal 
London cabinet makers, upholsterers, car- 
vers and gilders of the period covered, with 
addresses and dates, to the number of 2,500; 
secondly of very numerous reproductions of 
their trade cards, which are delightful 
examples of the arts of lettering, decorating 
and engraving ; thirdly of a brief essay on 
problems of identification by Mr. R. W. 
Symonds ; and fourthly of ample illustra- 
tions of some noteworthy pieces of furniture. 
The book is produced in a manner worthy 
of the thirty years of research that have gone 
to its composition. N. P. R. 


The Ancient Burial Mounds of England. By 
L. V. Grinsell. (Methuen. 25s.) 
Wuy go to Egypt? The English countryside 
is lumped, spiked and pitted with an awe- 
inspiring variety of barrows, creegs, quoits, 
peristaliths and grim old caves called fougous 
which are the burial places of our long-since 
dead. Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about English mounds is that there should 


still be anything in or around them of 
interest to the modern archaeologist or 
antiquarian. They were looted by the Romans 
who were looking for curios for their villas; 
Norman abbots ripped them open for the 
bones of saints whilst in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries there was an epidemic 
of what is deliciously called ‘‘barrow 
surgery."’ Some of it was of a primitive 
kind: most of it was hasty. Dean Mere- 
wether, for instance, is reported to have 
opened between twenty and thirty large 
barrows on Marlborough Downs in less 
than a month in 1849, Yet nobody found 
treasure. What is to be found and learnt 
from the mounds is related ina most scholarly 
fashion by Mr. Grinsell. J. H. 


Mushroom and Toadstools. By Dr. John 
Ramsbottom. (Collins, New Naturalist 
Series. 30s.) 

Sussects of wild surmise and peculiar beliefs, 

fungi play a part in almost every branch of 

natural history. They have been the prime, 
life-long interest of Dr. Ramsbottom, for 
many years Keeper of Botany at the Natural 

History Museum, who has studied them in 

every practical form and brought to the 

light of day many historical allusions buried 
in old treatises: no one else could have 
written this book, which I am sure will 
became a classic. Dr. Ramsbottom com- 
bines style and humour with his learning, 
and cleverly intersperses technical material 
with old tales and intriguing facts, so that 
the layman’s interest is fed and the knowledge 
of the more expert is expanded. For the 
curious here are details of edibility and 
poisonousness, with the intermediate power 
of intoxication; details of cultivation, 
reminiscences of truffle-hunters, explanations 
of luminosity and fairy rings, expositions of 
the more extraordinary forms among toad- 
stools. For the more technical there are 
details of morphology, sex and _ habitats, 
accounts of dry rot and penicillin. The vol- 
ume is completed with eighty colour illustra- 
tions of individual fungi, of the highest 
quality, as well as numerous half-tones. The 
mycologist and the  toadstool-hunting 
amateur cannot do without this book, and it 
should appeal too to anyone who has ever 
felt inquisitive about these peculiar and 
ubiquitous growths, the fungi. A. J. H. 


Apes and Ivory. By Joy Packer. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 21s.) 


Lapy PACKER is one of those gifted people 
who can turn a diary into an entertaining 
descriptive book without the tedium that so 
often accompanies such writing. In 1950 
her husband was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, South Atlantic, and the author found 
herself returning to her homeland, South 
Africa, for two years. During that time she 
travelled extensively in Africa, observing the 
customs, politics and culture of the Africans, 
which she records accurately and without 
prejudice. She also met many interesting 
and varied people. One’s chief impression 
of Africa is a country of rich variety, colour- 
ful, vivid, and of infinite texture, and Lady 
Packer has done justice to all that she saw. 
The background to this personal odyssey is 
the Navy, but it is never intrusive. This book 
is a sensitive and most ably written record 
of time well spent in a fascinating continent. 

B. W. 
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His Grace The Duke of Northumberland Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN the year which has just closed the nation 
completed its quiet recovery from the 
industrial recession of 1952. This is the 
more remarkable because it took longer 
holidays than ever before and lost a full 
working week over the Coronation. The 
index of production, after the summer dip, 
went steadily ahead and the average for the 
year will probably be 6 per cent. or more 
above that of 1952 and between | per cent. 
and 2 per cent. above that of 1951. The 
real national income will probably be £650 
to £700 millions larger than in 1951 of which 
£500 millions will be due to the extraordinary 
improvement in the terms of trade. The 
workers are busy at the moment securing 
a larger slice of the bigger national cake 
which now weighs over £14,000 millions. 
In 1952 the wages slice was £5,460 millions. 
(This excludes the Forces pay.) The much 
smaller slice of cake going to dividend and 
interest receivers of the middle and upper 
Classes is also being increased. In 1952 it 
was £872 millions (excluding the undistri- 
buted profits of companies). I notice that 
this is arousing the indignation of some 
Labour Members of Parliament who profess 
to see ‘‘ the pattern of social justice ’’ being 
changed. Are they not losing their sense of 
proportion ? Looking back they will find 
that since 1946 the wages slice has come up 
from £3,250 millions, a rise of riearly 70 per 
cent., while the dividend and interest slice 
has come up from £620 millions, a rise of 
40 per cent. The gross national income 
in this period rose by about 56 per cent. 
When the new wage claims have been met 
the wages slice of the new national cake may 
go up from 40 per cent. to 44 per cent, but 
I would be surprised if the dividend and 
interest slice rose by more than 4 per cent. 
from its present 64 per cent. when all the 
1953 dividend increases are through. Hardly 
the occasion for another storming of the 
City Bastille ! 


The Dividend Slice of the National Cake 

Nevertheless, Mr. Roy Jenkins, M.P., is 
shocked—so he writes to the Economist— 
because in a representative cross-section of 
companies reporting in the first ten months 
of the year the amount distributed in cash 
was 9 per cent. higher than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1952. But allowing for 
the increase in capital employed by these 
companies in this period the actual increase 
in dividend ** yield’’ was nil. Labour 
Members may object to companies issuing 
bonus shares to bring the issued capital 
into line with the real capital employed 
‘because, they say, this so often leads to a 
Jarger distribution in total cash. But they 
are objecting to honesty in company finance. 
It is important that’ company directors 
should trade on the basis of profit margins 
worked out not on the original cost of the 
fassets but on the replacement cost, that is, 
On current market values. It is important 
that they should pay dividends on capital 
brought up to correspond with the current 
market value of the real capital employed. 
This is much more likely to induce them to 
plough back more to reserve and restrain 
their cash distributions. I regard the present 
phase of bonus share issues and more 


liberal distribution as a return to greater 
reality in company finance, as a restoration 


of the equity share to its proper ‘*‘ risk °’ 
function in the capitalist economy. I would 
guess that the phase will not last much 
longer than three to six months more, by 
which time companies will have completed 
their accounting for this year of grace and 
recovery. 
Penny Shares for Workers 

There is no doubt that dividend increases 
may encourage the workers to demand higher 
wages but that is only natural in a free 
competitive society. Sir Walter Monckton 
should make both sides examine the financial 
statistics on this page. Mr. Butler in the last 
economic debate in the House of Commons 
wisely declined to give a lecture to the 


country about profits, dividends and wages } 
he merely hoped the utmost moderati 

would be used by all. If the workers feet 
jealous about dividends going up there ig 
nothing to stop their buying equity shareg 
on the Stock Exchange except the incon. 
venience of dealing. But this might be over. 
come by Mr. J. B. Kinross’s bright idea of 
Penny Shares. This is a scheme to create 
Unit Trusts in the shares of famous com- 
panies, to sell penny units of these Trusts by 
popular savings book methods and to have 
them on tap at workers’ canteens in the 
factories, in chain stores and co-operative 
Shops. A Penny Share in Great Universal 
Stores, for example, might have been a 
popular buy last year seeing that they 
quadrupled in market value. In fact, any 
** growth °’ share would_be attractive. The 
Trade Unions might well adopt a new 
slogan—** Workers !| Own Your Equities !” 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a firm close to the old the new account 
opened brightly this week on the Stock 
Exchange with a good deal of professional 
buying of gold shares. Some stockbrokers 
seem to have decided that this is the market 
which will help them to pay for their 
Christmas presents, but the investing public 
should be chary of following their gambles. 
My colleague called attention to the friend- 
less cendition of the Kaffir market on 
November 13th. It was certainly over-sold 
at that time. The best gold-uranium share 
—WESTERN REEF—was then quoted at 45s. 
It has now risen to 56s. which seems to dis- 
count the uranium extra dividend of 3s. 6d. 
which my colleague thought might be added 
in due course to the present gold dividend of 
2s. 6d. RANDFONTEIN has been even more 
spectacular, rising in this short period from 
43s. 9d. to 69s. Very soon the market must 
run into a wave of profit-taking by the 
professional gentlemen. 
* . * 


Over the Christmas holiday every investor 
who was not a Scrooge must have had the 
chance to test the excellent and ingenious 
‘** Tri-ang ’’ toys of LINES BROTHERS, the 
largest toy manufacturers in the world. With 
branches in South Wales, the Midlands and 
Northern Ireland, and overseas in all the 
Dominions, it uses no less than 18,000 tons 
of steel a year. Its main factory at Morden 
is capable of turning out daily for the 
Christmas rush 20,000 dolls, 40,000 mech- 
anical toys, 1,000 tricycles or scooters, 1,000 
toy motor cars and 250 dolls’ houses. 
Children are swayed by fashion, like every 
one else, and over 70 new brands of toys are 
devised each year. Only in the case of dolls 
is the demand steady and predictable but 
children have lately been demanding the 
latest toy washing machines which will wash 
doll’s clothes. With its highly standardised 
production processes and the high quality of 
its product the company, I feel, should be 
able to deal with the increasing German and 
Japanese competition. Of course, the 
assembly stages are done by hand but I read 
in the Financial Times that the only other 
case in which it employs a manual worker is 
in the manufacture of rocking horses which 
are carved out of solid blocks of wood by 
one skilled man working with a hammer and 
chisel. As the trade is seasonal, the factories 
usually concentrate on toys in the second 
half of the year, and switch to ‘* Pedigree ’’ 


prams from January to June. In the year 
to June 30th last the company suffered a 
slight set-back in profits largely because it 
would not increase prices to match a rise 
in production and packaging costs, but it 
earned 32 per cent. and repeated its dividend 
of 134 percent. In the current year I under- 
Stand that sales have gone ahead well, 
particularly in the export markets, and as it 
is bringing its production costs down further 
by improved layouts and new plant the profits 
should be higher. At 10s. 6d. to yield 
£6 7s. per cent. the 5s. shares seem reasonably 


valued. ~ m ‘ 


IT is good news that RECKITT AND SONS and 
J. AND J. COLMAN are to be amalgamated into 
one company. They are already purely 
holding companies, the first owning 654 per 
cent. and the second 344 per cent. of the 
operating subsidiary Reckitt and Colman, 
Ltd. which makes and distributes the well- 
known mustard, starch, blue and household 
polishes. I hope that the amalgamation 
means that the shareholders will at last get 
the dividends and write-up of capital for 
which they have been waiting so long. For 
twenty-three years Reckitts have paid a 
dividend of 224 per cent. For the last three 
Colmans have actually added a miserly bonus 
of 2 per cent. to their 18 per cent. in order to 
distribute the full amount received from the 
subsidiary. In the past two years the 
dividends of both holding companies have 
actually been paid out of their reserves to 
enable the operating subsidiary to retain the 
whole of its profits to finance its expansion. 
Since the war expansion has been steady 
enough to cause a 50 per cent. rise in trading 
profits : yet no fresh capital has been raised. 
Only immensely strong companies could 
afford to practise this fairy-godmother 
finance. The shareholders are therefore 
entitled to look for a write-up of their stock 
on the amalgamation. Reckitts with an 
issued capital of slightly over £5 millions 
(of which £3.6 millions is ordinary stock) 
have a claim on £12.2 millions of the share 
capital and reserves of the operating sub- 
sidiary and Colmans with an issued capital 
of £3.5 millions (of which £2 millions is 
ordinary stock) have a claim on £6.4 millions. 
Both shares have risen sharply since the 
announcement and the terms of the amalga- 
mation will be announced this week. At 
present prices the shares yield around 44 per 
cent. 
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( LD JEWELLERY,*GOLD and SILVER [J RcuFONT MANOR. Selecteq Courses 
hout for February and March. 


required Best prices offered withou 
all. | Week-end 12-14 Feb. ‘* The Problems of 


. EQUAL TO A TAXABLE 
oe ne _ £18-16-9 Phtatrods, Ltd, Lond n S\W SLO. 1234 Old_ Age. A short study of the social, 
economic aspects. 
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as YUGOSLAVIA LTD. The experts in 
ws and travel to Yugoslavia. Escorted 
FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION parties fortnightly from May to October. 
Appl; for 1954 booklet to 78 New Oxford 
sr" , . St., London, W.C.1. Tel.: MUSeum 9351-2 
Impressionist Paintings by American 50-51 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
artist Helen Frank. Dec. 22-Jan. 8 Tel.; CHAncery 4627-8 
. - trost r 8 *WiPZERLAND, Hotel Seeblick Aeschi bet 
Parson Gallery, 70 Gr enor St N Spiez @erner. Oberlan , special 
Ww.l Mon.-Fri. 10 >pm reduction n Ma Excellen king, hot 
and cold all roor ”) fres 
Admission ee per wee Englist 
reference 
@ WITZERLAND INEXPERSIV! WINTER 
A™= RICAN MAGAZINES by Carly + SPORTS HOLIDAY ff young 
dost sut n National Geog iple Eve nfort e rink 
Magazine, 4 6d.; Life (int 5 6d n doorste ki-lif k ures 
Popular Mechar 32 Popula Phot ( i Wil t-All ‘ Bon 
raphy 3 Complete Price IL tree 
Thoma ee (8.P lll £ ana 
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HELP TO SAVE THE ABBEY BY USING THIS FORM 


London, S.W.1. 


Appeal of 
£ t i 


(ne me ee ee 


NAME... 


ADDRESS___ 


(PLEASE WRITE IN 


| N.B. CH 
BLOCK LETTERS) othe W 








WESTMINSTER 


TO The Dean of Westminster, 
Jerusalem Chambers, Westminster Abbey, 


I enclose a donation to the Westminster Abbey 


um 


ABBEY 





Posta: Orders 
Abbev Ar 


hould be made payable 
and crossed | & Co 


mste pea 














JANUARY 1, 1954 


JINTER IS WARMER 
Hotel, 1.0.W., sheltered 

of Downs. Savour the joys 
living at its best—log fires and central 
heating, good food and courteovs fervice 
Fully licensed. Details from th*- Manager, 
Farringford Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons «a ering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive ss he or 
she, or the em ple vent, is pted from 
the pro ons of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 
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SYDNEY Australia 


the Chair ot 
resig 












appointed 
the Austr 











present 
There 

under he 

Scheme g 

less t annum ir 
ment a of si Th 
Senate right hair 
by in ther iculars and 
inform as to the method of applica- 
tion obtained from the Secretary, 
Assoc i a sities of the British 
Con = mwealth, 5 jon Square, London, 
| Le Se closi ing date for the receipt 
of a ations, in London and Australia, 
}is 20th February, 1954 


| 
| 





we GRADUATES, preferably under 
years of age. are required for 
osts in the expanding Market Research 
partment of a large Company of national 
importance The minimum educational 
standard is Higher School Certificate and 
preference is given to University Graduates 


| Goo@ health and the ability \ make con- 
| tacts easily with all kinds of people are 
essential Ability to drive a car is an 
advant appointment investigators 


oO 
will undergo @ brief training period at the 
Company's Head Office in the North of 
England and are subsequently expected to 
reside in London, Birminghem, Manchester 
or Leeds, but must be prepared to travel 
fairly extensively from their Headquarters. 
Apousetiens should give age, full details 


education, degree or certificates held 
and dates taken, and a rés of business 
career to date, if applicable.—Box 1700, 





at Farringford | 












RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 





















is a rich tapestry of fragrance 


satisfying on first acquaintance, 


an endless revelation to the conn- 


oisseur of smoking mixtures. De- 

rived from choice Red Virginias and 
— rare Orientals, Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
: blended and matured in the old 
E fashioned manner—by craft n 
= to whom nothing but perfec 
E ral Its conduct in th 
= of th moke t D 
7 
4 New e-on-Tyne 
E 1 would like to congrat 
E rH the ‘style’ of your meth 
a of doing business— very refreshing 
3 b day f ‘take it or leave 

7 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


j iH 


Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
20/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 
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Sound Public School Education 





AT MODERATE FEES 
EDGEHILL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
BIDEFORD, N. DEVON 
Methed Foundation) 

Direct Grant Publ (boarding 
] m 4), to 19 year 
b lers accepted from the a of ¢ 
Excellent 1 It very good health 
i is tior modern buildings 
Sf grounds. 
Sta ve fee 
£147 p and tuit 





£42 p.a. (tuition only) 








Please apply to the Headmi tress, Miss H 
Lawson Brown, M.A. (Oxon) for particulars 
of vacan and entrance examinat 8 
When communicating with the School, 
kindly refer to this advertisement. 








FIRE! 


ANYTHING SO FAST AS 


NU-SWIFT 


Largefires generally startas small 
ones. Speed is vital. Fire engines 
sometimes carry Nu-Swift but 
why waste precious minutes ? 
Rapid and reliable Nu-Swift 
should be on the spot—always ! 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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Subscription Rate to any aduic» 


Post) id.—Friday, January 1, 1954 
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